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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



No. 3 



THE UNIVERSAL CALL OF RELIGIONS 

Hearken, O sons of the Immortal, who occupy the celestial 
regions : I know the Supreme Being who is luminous, like the sun, 

and beyond darkness. Only by knowing Him does one pass over 
death ; there is no other way to the Supreme Goal. 

Svetasvatara Upanisad 2.5, and 3.8 

Rouse thyself! do not be idle. Follow the law of virtue. The 
virtuous rests in bliss in this world and the next. 

Dhammapada . 168 

Knowing the Eternal, means enlightenment. Not knowing 
the Eternal, causes passions to arise. And that is evil. 

Tao Teh King 16.3 

Blessed is the man who maketh the Lord his trust. 

Psalms 40.4 



Behold, the kingdom of God is within you. 

St. Luke. 17.21 

Call upon your Lord with lowliness and in secret. Call on 
Him with fear and longing desire. Verily, the mercy of God is nigh 
unto the righteous. 



The Koran 7.53, 54 



Editorial 



ONWARD FOR EVER ! 



What is there to be taught 
more in religion than the one- 
ness of the universe and faith 
in one's Selff... All this 
manifoldness is the manifesta- 
tion of that One. That One 
is manifesting Himself as 
many, as matter, spirit, mind, 
thought, and everything else. 
It is that One, manifesting 
Himself as many. Therefore 
the first step for us to take 
is to : teach the truth to our- 
selves and to others. 

Let the world resound with 
this ideal, and let supersti- 
tions vanish. Tell it to men 
who are weak and persist in 
telling it. You are the Pure 
One ; awake and arise, O 
mighty one, this sleep does 
not become you. Awake and 
arise, it does not befit you. 
Think not that you are weak 
and miserable. Almighty, arise 
and atuake, and manifest your 
oivn nature. It is not fitting 
that you think yourself a 
sinner. It is not fitting 
that you think yourself weak. 
Say that to the world, say it 
to yourselves, and see what a 
practical result comes, see 
how with an electric flash 
everything is manifested, how 
everything is changed. Tell 
that to mankind and show 
them their power. 






HOMAGE TO 




A small, timid, diffident and sensuous man 
—that was how Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi started in his life. But when this 
man was felled by an assassin's bullet on 
January 30, 1948, at the age of seventy* 
eight, the whole world knew that there was 
lying dead — yet undying, — one of the 

greatest man of history. 

‘Never in modern history has any man 
been mourned more deeply and more 
widely/ 1 

The small man had become a colossus 
of power ; the timid man had become the 
inspirer of fearlessness in the hearts of 
millions ; the diffident man had become the 
maker of history,; and the lustful man had 
become a holy man. While breaking the 
shackles that bound his personal life, he 
kept himself dedicated to the disciplines of 
removing the shackles of India. The more 
he fought, the larger was the number of 
friends 2 he got from among those whom 
he fought, such was the technique of his 
fighting. 

From his life issued such liberating forces 
as substantially helped in rolling back 
the mightiest empire and making freedom 
history in many parts of the world. By his 
life’s example he brought about some quali- 
tative change in the lives of hundreds and 
thousands of people. He roused the dumb 
masses to courageous, creative striving. 
To the lowliest of the low he had brought 
succour and hope by truly identifying him- 
self with them. To the women he gave 
equal share in the battle and responsibility. 

1 Vide : Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma 

Gandhi, (Part I) , Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, 1953, p. 9. 

2 Paying his nation's heart's tribute to the 
Mahatma on the occasion of the commencement 
of his birth centenary, Mr. Herald Wilson, Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom wrote (Vide : 
Hindustan Times, October 3, 1968) : 
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He fought the mightiest power of his day 
but without any visible weapon. He asked 
the people to renounce their possessions 
and positions and join him in the service 
of the motherland — and many did so. 

How did all this happen? What was 
the secret of the authority and power of 
this frail man who had no militia, posses- 
sion or position? 

The secret is simple : Gandhi had no 
secrets. He lived his epic life in the open. 
In the latter part, of his life he did not have 
even a shirt to cover his torso. He grew 
into greatness grain by grain before the 
wondering eyes of the world. Besides he 
expressed himself so clearly and enormous- 
ly through his copious writings that there 
is no mystery in his life. 

Gandhiji once said with his usual 
humour : 

‘The mahatma I leave to his fate. Though a 
non-co-operator I shall gladly subscribe to a 
Bill to make it criminal for anybody to call me 
mahatma and to touch my feet. Where I can 
impose the law myself, at the akrama, the 
practice is criminal.^ 



‘It was through Mahatma Gandhi’s insistence 
on non-violence and upon what he fervently 
believed to be the right means to attain his goal, 
that the freedom of India was achieved with the 
full consent of both parties to the contract, that 
there was no sense of triumph and defeat, that 
Britain too felt happy at the settlement and 
eager to welcome this great new partner into 
the Commonwealth of nations. 

‘All this was accomplished by the Father of 
India, who came to our country for the first time 
some eighty years ago and who learned to know 
us so well. We in this country owe him an 
immense debt of gratitude for the solid founda- 
tion of Indo-British friendship which he so truly 
laid.’ (Italics Ours) 

There is hardly any parallel in human history of 
such owning of an erstwhile ‘enemy’ as one of 

the truest friends by a nation. 

* 

3 Compiled and edited by Krishna Kripalani : 
All Men are Brothers, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Abmedabad, i960, p. 50, 



Yet mankind continues to lovingly call 
him the Mahatma. In this regard perhaps 
the common man has proved himself a 
better satyagrahi than the Mahatma him- 
self! 

To whom does our hearts' loyalty, ou? 
unprompted inner reverence flow in the 
world? It is to the person who sacrifices 
his all for others. To the degree he per- 
sonifies this sacrifice, to the same degree 
man's spontaneous adoration flows towards 
him. 

And this happens for a profound reason. 

The symbology of the Purusa Sukta in the 
Rg-veda (X. 90) teaches that the universe 

issued forth from the self-sacrifice of the 
Purusa, the Supreme Being, and is sustain- 
ed by his continued sacrifice. In a sense, 
if therefore, the Purusa reaches out as 
creation, through sacrifice, man also 
reaches the Purusa through the same pro-< 
cess of sacrifice from his side. The Lord's 
becoming everything, and returning of every- 
thing to the Lord is attained through the 
operation of the same law — law of sacrifice. 
In Indian tradition, therefore, practically 
speaking, the law of sacrifice is considered 
the highest law in the universe. Whoever 
functions in the world by way of being a 
process of this law becomes great. The 
common man may not be aware of this in- 
tellectually. But he knows emotionally that 
here is a man who is living his life accord- 
ing to the highest law of the universe. 
And his heart’s adoration flows towards 



II 



Gandhiji got processed this law in his life 
to an amazing degree. There was some- 
thing within him, say a predisposition, 
which drove him almost spontaneously to 
choose sacrificial living in preference to 
acquisitive living, both in South Africa and 
in India. 

This became easy, nay inevitable in his 
case, because by deliberate motivation he 
set his whole life in perspective at an early 
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age. He had no doubt in his mind as to 
what master-urge was to guide, propel, inte- 
grate and direct all his thoughts and 
actions. He wrote : 

‘What I want to achieve— what I have been 
striving and pining to achieve these thirty years— 
is self-realization, to see God face to face, to 
attain moksa. I live and move and have my 
being in pursuit of this goal. All that I do by 
way of speaking and writing, and all my ventures 
in the political field, are directed to this same 
end. But as I have all along believed that what 
is possible for one is possible for all, my ex- 
periments have not been conducted in the closet, 
but in the open ; and I do not think this fact 
detracts from their spiritual value. ’4 

This refrain continues throughout his 
whole career— the refrain of yearning for the 
realization of God, through what he thought 
and did in life. Oandhiji’s life-work has 
therefore, to be viewed as the strivings of 
a well-determined mumuksu , the aspirant 
longing for the attainment of liberation of 
the spirit. 

Once he knew clearly what was the pur- 
pose of life, he chose the most authentic 
methods known in the tradition of his coun- 
try viz. renunciation of lust and lucre, 
adoption of the vow of brahmacarya, dis 
ciplines of truth and non-violence and ser- 
vice to follow human beings. All these 
ancient ideals and disciplines took in 
Gandhiji’s life, through his personal orien- 
tation to his life’s situations, a new social 
meaning. Gandhiji loved God and man in 
a manner which transformed him before 
people’s wondering eyes and also made 
history. For. the first time in man’s story 
he ventured to take spiritual disciplines, 
truth and non-violence, into political arena 
of a vast scale and thus added a new dimen-i 
sion to human civilization itself. 

But it is to be always remembered that, 
as far as Gandhiji was personally concern- 
ed, all his work evolved and revolved on 

the axis of his motei-mindedness. This 

♦ 

* 

4 Ibid. pp. 3-4. 



made his political life indistinguishable 
from the life of spiritual disciplines. Even 
in those dismal days about eight months 
before his martyrdom, when everything 
seemed to have gone out of joints in India, 
surrounded by darkness all around though 
he was, the inner refrain of his fundamental 
aspiration continued to find expression at 
unexpected moments. To a group of 
foreign visitors he said: 

‘I have pledged myself to do or die in the attempt 
to put down the present conflagration. I love all 
mankind as 2 love my countrymen, because God 
dwells in the heart of every human being, 
and I aspire to realize the highest in life 
through the service to humanity.’** 

Gandhiji himself has so often confessed 
his imperfections, and even his Himalayan 
blunder, that it will be unfair to this truth- 
ful person to claim infallibility for him. 
And as his experiments involved the lives 
and destinies of millions of people, it is not 
improbable that his fallibility has affected 
the destiny of the nation in a far-reaching 
way, because the modern history of a 
momentous period of India is largely the 
story of his life. Personally, however, 

Gandhiji was great even in and through his 
imperfections. 

When he was virtually the sovereign 
leader of the national movement, when the 
moment of truth came, terrible things hap- 
pened in India in spite of himself. Gandhiji 
wrote : 

‘The partition has come in spite of me. It has 
hurt me. But it is the way in which the parti- 
tion has come, that has hurt me more. ’6 

It not only hurt Gandhiji, but millions of 
people were perhaps hurt even more than 
Gandhiji, for while the Mahatma had higher 
resources to fall back on, the common peo- 
ple who were being smothered under the 

8 Pyarelal : Mahatma Garidhi , The Last Phase, 

Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, 
p. 246. 

5 Ibid. p. 246. 
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bull-dozer of history, had none. It hurt 
India most greviously and perhaps perma- 
nently. 

It is not historically possible to dissociate 
Gandhiji’s life and action from this turn of 
events which from now on took tragic and 

s 

ironical patterns. As a by-product of the 
great aspirant’s tremendous spiritual strivings 
two fruits inseparably came to his hands: 
one, independence of India, the other, the 
partition of India. After so many years of 
earnest practising and preaching of 
non-violence, Gandhiji had to witness the 
explosions of worst violence in Indian his- 
tory. And the division of India which was 
unthinkable had become a fact of history 
with all its implications for the present and 
future. These twin fruits, one luscious and 
the other bitter, could not be separated one 
from the other. Up to this time destiny of 
India seemed to be in Gandhiji’s hands. 
But from now on the Destiny took over. 
‘The hour of his triumph proved to be the 
hour of his humiliation .’ 7 
But the way Gandhiji took all these un- 
hinging happenings and transformed them 
into inner material for adoration reveals 
the mumuksu’s closeness to the object of his 
worship. He wrote : 

‘I have passed through many ordeals of my life. 
But this is ( to be the hardest. I like it. The 
fiercer it becomes, the closer is the communion 
with God— that I experience and the deeper grows 
my faith in His abundant grace. So long as it 
persists, I know it is well with me.’8 

* 

7 Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in his article ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’, Vide : Viswa-Bharati Quarterly, Gandhi 

Memorial Peace Number, Santiniketan, 1949, p. 260. 

5 Pyarelal : Mahatma Gandhi , The Last Phase, 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1958, 
p. 246. 



At this juncture Gandhiji’s life took the 
colours of a magnificent tragedy. Yet in 
and through this tragedy his soul shone 
brighter. Leaders of millions became a 
lonely pilgrim in the wilderness of desola- 
tion and darkness that had descended on 
India. 

While India groaned, Gandhi the 
mumuksu continued to grow through his 
ministration of service. He left behind 
success and failure, and was there where 
man was in distress for love and God and 
man. While the power which came largely 
as the fruits of his labour was being shared, 
he went to the distant corners of the coun- 
try for sharing people’s suffering. 

This man Gandhi who walked barefooted 
in the desolate villages of Bengal and Bihar 
left behind the great man who master- 
minded the unique battle of history for the 
gaining of independence of India. In this 
pilgrimage through human suffering caused 
by man’s folly, Gandhiji trekked like a 
mellow civilizing power whose influence 
permeates epochs of history in a quiet crea- 
tive manner. 

Having lost enthusiasm for living a hun- 
dred and twentyfive years, he now longed to 
die with the God’s name on his lips. 
When that hour came in all the suddenness 
of a bullet God’s name was right there on 
his lips. The great mumuksu had made 
good his claim as a man of God. 

In living he was great, in dying he be- 
came greater. 

Paying homage to Mahatma Gandhi is 
man’s privilege. 



They who know truth in truth, and untruth in untruth, arrive at truth, 
and follow true desires.— Dhammapada, 




LETTERS OF A SAINT 

The Lord my Refuge 



Ramakrishna Sevashrama 
Kankhal, 6.4.1912 

Dear Sri, 

I have duly received your letter dated the 
29th March and am pleased to know that 
you are well physically. I am, however, 
simultaneously surprised and filled with 
pity to read that your mental anxiety is ‘a 
great problem*. Surprised, because why 
parents are regarded as great gurus you 
have to know this through questioning! 
And the reason for my being filled with 
pity is that you have been able to consider 
your parents as equal to pedestrians, even 
though you happen to know that people 
daily offer oblations of water in the name 
of their parents while uttering : 

firaT frar spt: firm ff qrcrr 37: i 

firafi: sftfimm n 

‘The father is heaven, father is Dharma, father 
is verily supreme austerity. Father being pleased, 
all the deities are pleased.’ 

Alas, what a spiritual degradation has 
come upon us! You have referred to com- 
mon intelligence. More than his common 
intelligence, man has a bit of higher 
intelligence and this is why he is superior 
to animals : 

*rr?r TOSTT*rfWt fa$r*r: Tgfcr: n 

‘Eating, sleeping, fear and sexual intercourse— in 
these regards man is absolutely similar to 
animals ; but knowledge distinguishes man from 
animals. Men devoid of knowledge are equal to 
animals.’ 

Getting the body, being nurtured by 
parents, and the parents’ mechanical bring- 
ing up of children under the spell of attach- 



ment — all these are especiallly observed 
among animals. But man’s conduct is 

different from this. And what you have said 
regarding returning the gift — ‘in return it is 
our duty to serve themV — this conscious- 
ness is not in the animal. This is why when 
the young ones of animals have learnt how 
to find their food etc. for themselves, their 
relations with their parents are completely 
severed ; but such is not the case with man. 
Among animals training ends with learning 
to eat and keep themselves alive. Among 
men, however, education is provided not only 
for the whole life and for here alone, but 
also for hereafter. It is this knowledge of 
the hereafter which makes a man devoted 
son or loving father. It is by this knowl- 
edge of the hereafter, out of compassion, 
the Supreme Father creates Vedas and 
other scriptures so that our intellects may 
be imbued with the spirit of the scriptures. 

It is for man alone that scriptures exist ; 
instincts suffice for animals only. There- 
fore, if we have to become men, we must 
have intellects imbued with the spirit of 
the scriptures. The Lord said in the Gita 
(XVI 23-24) : 

* s <rtf u 

TOTTOR# SHOT ct l 

STRUTT 1 1 

‘He who, setting aside the injunctions of the 
scriptures acts under the impulse of desire, attains 
not to perfection, nor happiness, nor . the goal 
Supreme. 

‘So let the scriptures be thy authority in ascer- 
taining what ought to be done and what ought 
not to be done. Having known what is said in 
the ordinance of the scriptures, you should act' 
here.’ 

All, however, cannot become knowers of 
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scriptures ; this is why one needs to have 
reverence and faith in elders well versed in 
the scriptures. As soon as reverence and 
faith are awakened, one easily gets the 
fruits of the scriptures. Reverence and 
faith are undoubtedly gifts from God, but 

one attains these through keeping company 
of and serving holy men. The Lord Him- 
self has so enjoined {Gita: IV. 34): 

'Know that by prostrating yourself, by question- 
ing and by service ; the wise, those who have 
realized the Truth, will instruct you in that 
true knowledge/ 

It is, however, true that when a person 
sees God in everything, then, for him, there 
is no longer any distinction between persons. 
He becomes same-sighted. Service to 
parents and service to men in the street 



turn out to be the same for him, for the 
same Lord resides in all. But that realiza- 
tion is a far cry. That knowledge comes 
through whole-hearted service of the parents, 
the guru and holy men. Therefore until 
that knowledge is gained parents are to be 
known as the great gurus and one profits 
by so knowing, for it is through their grace 
alone that we shall become fit to attain that 
Supreme Knowledge. Do you now under- 
stand why parents are great gurus? Now 
I suppose I shall not have to explain any 
further why after their death one has to 
live very cautiously. Caution here means 
to stay mentally rooted in God. 

So far today. I am staying at the Seva- 
shrama itself. I do not know how long 
I shall be staying here — the Lord alone 
knows. With love and good wishes. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

Sri Turiyananda- 



SELF-EFFORT 

Girish Chandra Ghosh 

Translated from Bengali, from the Minutes of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
19th sitting, August 29, 1897. — Ed. 

We engage ourselves in controversy on self-effort versus God’s grace 
but do not ponder on how we could attain liberation of the Spirit. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that both hold good. Two types of persons are 

apt to speak of God’s grace: holy men and idlers. In outward manifestation 
sat tv a and tamas look alike. According to Vivekananda, Arjuna’s words of 
dispassion which we read in the beginning of the Gita did not issue from the 
excess of sattva, but from downright tamas . 

People, after finding for many a time their self-efforts failing, ultimately 
depend on the grace of God. He who struggles for attaining peace does 
experience grace of God. We do not try to understand what is mukti or 
liberation of the spirit. We do not strive to free ourselves from the desire 
for worldly enjoyments and the resultant suffering, as if liberation is some 
kind of a title! 

Many people ask: can we not attain liberation through worldly living? 
What, however, needs to be known is that it is by devoting one’s mind 

entirely to God one attains peace ; nowhere else is peace. If we can do that 
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though living in the world,— whether we live in a palace or in forest, does not 
matter. If we can keep our minds immersed in the thought of God, then there 1 
is little difference between living in the world or renouncing the world. 
Through repeated enjoyments when our minds are fed up with worldly objects, 
we then go about seeking His grace. 

We need God’s grace even to be able to feel His grace. 

I met Sri Ramakrishna for the first time in the house of Dinanath 
Basu, It was night already. In a state of absorption he was asking if it was 
not yet evening or still there was day light. On hearing this I thought that 
this man was a hypocrite. Thinking thus I left the place little knowing at 
that time that through love of God a man could attain a state in which he 
lost the sense of distinction between day and night. I took his divine state 
of being as hypocrisy. The cause of our suffering is that due to force of 
habit we cannot get rid of our attachment to desire-actuated work. He is 
the holy man who intends to free himself from this suffering. But there is 
no such affliction in place of which we cannot attain peace by taking refuge 
in Him. I believe, by calling on God with utmost sincerity we can get rid 
of any danger. Not to have called upon the merciful God in this life is 
indeed meanness. We do not really understand the distinction between self- 
effort and divine grace. That we have not taken refuge at the feet of the Merciful 
Lord is the real calamity. 

G. What is your opinion about the avatar a (incarnation of God)? 

A. Speaking of myself I have never seen such love (referring to Sri Rama- 
krishna) in any one else. He himself came to the theatre and took me 
along with him. He used to say: T have no attachment but only 

compassion ; every thing has dropped off but compassion.’ Him I call the 
avatara, in whom I find compassion for all creatures. He used to say: 

‘If by taking birth a thousand time, I can but help one, I shall deem 
myself blessed. Swamiji 1 used to say, ‘Even if I have to go to hell for the 
liberation of others I am ready for that.’ These words were not prompted 
by self-esteem but by compassion for all creatures. Among all the 
testimonies about his avatarhood the most valuable is the oral testimony 
of the avatara himself. When the Lord incarnated Himself as Ramachandra 
only seven rsis could recognise him. There is no way of recognising Him 
if He does not open our eyes and make us see. 

Q. Did he (Sri Ramakrishna) bestow his grace on all who went to him? 

A. I believe that he did. But it so happened that on some rare occasions 
what I considered to be a cruel treatment, afterwards I found through 
practical results to have been an act of supreme grace and not cruelty. 
One day he sternly turned Sashi away and did not allow him to get into 
the cab. That impressed me at that time like heartless treatment of a 
man. But today how beautifully has that Sashi 2 blossomed spreading his 
fragrance far and wide, I have witnessed many such instances. 

1 ‘Swamiji’ refers to Sw ami Vivekananda. 

2 ‘Sasi’ refers to Swami Ramakrishnananda, another direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna., 




SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 

SWAMI VlRESWARANANDA 



The scriptures advise us what to 

do and what not to do ; what is good for 
us and what is not good for us. The 
greatest good for us is God-reali- 

zation which takes us beyond all worldly 
sufferings. For the realization of God they 
prescribe to us to do something and forbid 
us to do certain other things. The actions 
that are forbidden by scriptures are called 
nisjddhq-kcirmas. These are ethically wrong 
deeds. Scriptures, however, allow certain ac- 
tions which are righteous in themselves 
though performed with desire for the results, 
viz. enjoyment in this world or in other 
spheres (heaven). Such people who have 
desires must have some enjoyment, have 
their desires fulfilled before they can take to 
the path of God-realization in the real 
sense, for one has to attain desirelessness 
before one can attain God-realization. So, 
scriptures prescribe sacrifices (yajna) for 
the fulfilment of such desires. By perform- 
ing such work, though with desires to start 
with, one attains desirelessness ultimately. 
Works prohibited by the scriptures are 
never helpful and so one should not be 
prompted by inordinate desires to perform 
prohibited actions. 

How can sacrifices performed with de- 
sires lead to desirelessness? In all sacri- 
fices performed with desires, one has 
to offer something to the Deity who in re- 
turn bestows on him the desired fruit. 

Thus a man takes the first step in the path 
of desirelessness. He learns to renounce and 
to be unselfish even by the performance of 
these sacrifices. 

When a man learns to perform work with- 
out desires, his mind is purified and he gets' 
vicdra , discrimination. He then realizes 
that this world is unreal and that God 
alone is real. This spurs him to struggle for 
2 



God-realization. When he attains to this 
stage the scriptures prescribe for him two 
paths for God-realization — the path of 
knowledge and the path of devotion. In the 
former one has to discriminate that he is 
neither the body nor the senses nor the 
mind but the pure Self. It is only by mistake 
that we think ourselves to be the body, the 
mind etc. The Self in us is concealed by a 
veil of ignorance and hence our wrong view 
of things. By this kind of vicdra or discrimi- 
nation, by negating everything which is non- 
self we ultimately experience the Self. This 
path is rather hard for the common man 
to follow. So the scriptures prescribe the 
path of devotion which is Easier. In this 
path one of the methods prescribed is repe- 
tition of the Lord's name (jap a). Spiritually 
speaking the Lord and His name are one. 
Hence through constant repetition of His 
name God is realized. 

One should always try to repeat His 
name all through the day even in the midst 
of one’s work. This may look rather im- 
possible, but then, the Lord Himself has 
prescribed this method to Arjuna. He says, 
‘Therefore remember me always and .fight’. 
If in the midst of the battlefield this was pos- 
sible for Arjuna, the General of the Pandava 
army, with all his responsibilities, can we 
not repeat His name and remember Him 
even in the midst of our work which is 
comparatively less onerous than Arjuna’s? 
We often think that we are not getting time 
for spiritual practice and plan to take 
to it when we are comparatively free from 
work and its worries. Such an idea is 

foolish, for there will be no time when we 
will be free from work. If a man who 
wants to have a bath in the sea sits on 
the seashore and thinks he will have a dip 
when the waves subside, then he will never 
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be able to do so, for the waves will never 
subside. He must take a dip in between 
two waves. Similarly, we must take the 
name of the Lord in the midst of our work. 

One thing is very important to remember 
in our spiritual life. However much we may 
practise austerities, japa etc. there is no guar- 
antee that we will have God-realization. It 
entirely depends upon His grace. And grace 
is unconditional. W'e cannot attach 
condition to it. But then. His grace does 
not come on people who are effortless. We 
have to put our maximum effort and it is 
only then that there is a chance of getting 
His grace. 

We should never abstain from spiritual 
practice simply because we are not having 
good results easily and quickly. Sri 
Ramakrishna has cited the example of the 
jaundice patient. Though sugar caftdy is 
the medicine for jaundice yet at the begin- 
ning it tastes bitter. But, as he goes on 
taking it, it will begin to taste sweet and 
jaundice also will be cured. Similarly the 
Lord’s name is the cure for one’s world- 
jaundice. It tastes bitter at the beginning, 
but if we persist in practising, slowly the 
world- jaundice clears up and the name also 



begins to taste sweet. Therefore, one must 
repeat the Lord’s name though it may not 
be pleasant at the beginning. Gradually he will 
realise its force and ultimately he will have 
God-realization. The more he repeats it, 
the greater the joy he will get. That is why 
it is said ‘ japdtsiddhih’^ — God-realization 
comes through japa. 

Contemplation is the one thing needful for 
realization of God. Continuous contempla- 
tion like a stream of oil poured from one 
vessel to another is necessary. That does not 
mean that one will have to retire to a lone- 
ly place from the world to realize God. So, 
Swami Vivekananda has supplemented this 
contemplation with work done with a parti- 
cular attitude. If we serve people seeing 
God in them, such work will become 
worship or upasana and also help us to 
keep the continuity of our contemplation 
even in the midst of our work. 

% 
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If we want infinite joy and bliss of God- 
realization we shall have to give up the finite 
and transitory happiness of this world and 
work hard in a disciplined manner accord- 
ing to injunctions of scriptures as interpret- 
ed by our spiritual teachers. 



MY MEMORIES OF HOLY MOTHER 

SWAMI PRA BH A V AN AN DA 



I have very little to write about my 
memories of Holy Mother, yet I feel they 
are worth recording. 

Most probably it was in 1908, when I was 
a lad of fourteen years old, that I had the 
fortune to touch the blessed feet of Mother. 
I was then a school boy at Bishnupur. To 
go to Jayrambati, herf native village, she had 
to get down at the railway station at Bishnu- 
pur and from there to go to her village. 



about eighteen miles, by bullock cart. And 
then at that time there were no devotees, 
who knew her at Bishnupur, with whom she 
could stay. 

One afternoon, as I was going out for a 
walk with a friend of mine, we happened 
to notice a Swami in ochre robe 
seated on the porch of an inn, surrounded 
by women. ‘We criticized him as we 
passed by, saying, look at that so-called 
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holy man surrounded by women. What 
sort of hjoly man can he be?” On our 
way back we saw him again. We went on 
towards our home. But something from 
within me was drawing me back. How- 
ever, as I had joined my friend in criticiz- 
ing the holy man, I did not want my friend 
to know this. So we parted, he going to- 
wards his home and I towards mine. Then 
I turned and came back to the inn and 
prostrated before the Swami. The Swami 
immediately asked me. ‘Do you wish to 
prostrate before Holy Mother?’ I became 
excited and said, ‘Holy Mother! You 
mean the wife of Paramahamsa Deva?’ I 
read two books at that period of my life. 
One was ‘Sri Ramakrishna Upadesh’ — 
Words of the Master by Swami Brahma- 
nanda, and ‘Sri Sri Ramakrishna Katha- 
mrita’— Vol. I. Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
by M. So I was, in a way, acquainted 
with the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Swami replied, ‘Yes, there she is.’ 
She was sitting a few feet away from him. 
I bowed down to her and touched her feet. 
She kissed me the way a Hindu mother 
kisses her son — that is, she touches the chin 
with the tips of her fingers and then kisses 
them. Then she asked me, ‘Son, haven’t I 
seen you before?’ ‘No, Mother,’ I replied. 
‘This is the first time I see you.’ Many a 
time as I recalled this scene, I thought to 
myself, ‘Well, Mother, you know your own 
children ; but the children, blinded by 
ignorance, do not recognize their own 
Mother.’ Perhaps Mother knew that I 
would one day be a Swami myself, surround- 
ed by men and women devotees, and it 
made her smile that I had criticized the 
holy man! 

Two years later, after I graduated from 
high school, I was studying in a college 
in Calcutta. Whenever Mother came to 
visit Calcutta, men were allowed to visit 
her once a week at her residence at the 
Udbodhan Office. Every week X used to 



take advantage of this — not because I had 
any great reverence or attraction for Holy 
Mother at that time, but because I used to 
have a very pleasant experience ; every time 
I touched her big toes, with my two fingers, 
the middle and the index ones, I used to 
feel as if I were receiving an electric 

shock, touching a live wire, as it were, 
and it was a thrilling experience. My fin- 
gers would tremble for a few moments and 
then there would come a soothing feeling 
in my whole being. 

Since I had been reading the ‘Katha- 
mrita’ — the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
even before I ever met Maharaj, it was the 
name Rakhal that attracted me and later I 
met him and received his grace. 

While still continuing my studies in Cal- 
cutta, I made acquaintance with a friend 
named Pares, who also joined the mona- 
stery the same day as I joined. He also be- 
came a disciple of Maharaj, and became 
known as Swami Amriteswarananda. 

Pares and I, while students, made up our 
minds one day to visit Holy Mother in her 
village, Jayrambati. When I used to go to 
bow down at her feet in Calcutta, she 
would be completely veiled, only her bles- 
sed feet were visible to the devotees. But 
in her village, she did not veil her face. 
On our way to Jayrambati, Pares was our 
guest in our house at Bishnupur. Then we 
hired a bullock cart and left for Jayram- 
bati. All night we travelled in the slow 
moving cart. In the morning we reached 
Koalpara, where there is a branch centre of 
our Mission, and there we stopped for a 
while. Then we both walked towards her 
village. We were a little late for lunch. 
But we were later told by Rashbehari 
Maharaj, an attendant of Holy Mother, 
that she had told him to save lunch for two 
of the children of Rakhal, who would soon 
be arriving there. We had no way of let- 
ting her know that we were coming. I was 
already initiated by Maharaj, and he had 
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agreed to initiate Pares. But no one was 
supposed to know this at that time, yet 
she knew it. 

Yes, meals were ready for us. We went 
first to bathe in the pond at Jayrambati — 
where in a separate ghat there were women 
still bathing. And they were saying to 
one another, we could overhear them, 
‘these are Sarada’s disciples.’ 

As We came back from our bath, we 
were served meals by Holy Mother herself 
on two leaf plates. She sat near us, with- 
out any veil. She looked to me like my 
own mother, and like my own mother she 
was entreating us to eat heartily. She 
began to pile up the particular foods that 
we liked best. And I still remember, how, 
as it were, I was tasting nectar. All the 
time. Mother was seated beside us and 
talking to us as a mother would. After we 
had finished our meal, I was about to take 
the leaf plates and clean the spot. Mother 
stopped me and said, ‘What are you 
doing?’ Pares was shy, I was the one 
who was chatty. I said, ‘But Mother, we 
can’t leave these unclean leaf plates here.’ 
Mother asked, ‘What would you have done 
if your mother were present?’ Without a 
word we left. 

We stayed there for three days and three 
nights. She used to send breakfast food 



to everybody in the outer house. The rest 
of the meals we had in her house and she 
would be personally looking after our 
comfort. 

The day we left, as we prostrated, she 
kissed us the same way as our own mother 
would kiss us. And she watched us from 
her door until we were out of her sight. 

The last time I saw her was after I 
joined the monastery. As Maharaj was 
sending me to Mayavati, he asked those 
of us who were going to Mayavati to 
receive blessings from: Holy Mother, who 
then happened to be in Calcutta, at the 
Udbodhan Office. So Prajnan Maharaj, 
brother Satyen (Atmabodhananda), and I 
went to receive her blessings. She used to 
sleep in the shrine at the Udbodhan Office, 
and her bed was there. We prostrated 
before her, she had no veil. She kissed us 
and then took one flower from the shrine 
for each of us, and offered it to each one. 

That was the last time I saw her in 
physical form. 

Olace I heard Maharaj say that it is very 
difficult to understand the greatness of Holy 
Mother. Only he to whom she reveals 
herself knows it. And this truth I have 
testified to, during my long life on earth. 
She is the embodiment of grace. 



There is no treasure equal to contentment and no virtue equal to fortitude. 

* 

Forgetting your personality, try to understand your identity. 

* 

Love all equally ; do not want any tiling in return. 

* 

He who thinks always of the Lord, which way can evil come to him ? 

—Holy Mother 





The Seditious Fakir 

‘ . . . Having him in our house was like 
having a saint in the house. He showed 
that mark of a great and simple man that 
he treated every o<ne with the same courtesy 
and respect whether one were a distin- 
guished statesman or an unknown student.’ 
So wrote Professor Lindsay (Later Lord 
Lindsay) of the Oxford University, at whose 
home the ‘fakir’ stayed for a couple of 
weeks. ‘The servants did what no guest 
had ever inspired them to do ; they all 
came out to meet the holy man —related 
another host, none other than David Lloyd 
George, the great war-time prime minister 
of Britain. That special guest was 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

‘Him I call a Mahatman whose heart 
bleeds for the poor 1 ’ declared Swami 
Vivekananda ; and that was an apt descrip- 
tion of Gandhi. ‘Mahatma’ meaning great 
soul assumes real significance when there is 
actual identification with all one’s fellow- 
beings ; and this is precisely what Gandhi 
was. His was no partisan sympathy, 
espousing the cause of one section of the 
people as against the other. He was at 
home with the poor as well as the rich, 
with royalty as well as commonalty, with 
whites as well as the coloured. But the 
vast millions happened to be the half- 
naked, half-starved ones, and he wanted to 
be one of them. Hence the half-naked 



‘fakirhood’ which was not just a propa- 
ganda garb. 

That is why he chose to travel to London, 
only by the lowest class, even when the 
Indian National Congress had elected him 
as their sole representative for the Round 
Table Conference. And when he found 
that his small party had brought with them 
baggage too much by his standard, he had 
the ‘superfluous’ things actually sent back. 
While in London, for a period of three 
months, he stayed in an East End settle- 
ment house, called Kingsley Hall, declining 
to put up in hotels or wealthy people’s 
homes. He enjoyed living among his own 
kind, the poor. 

His love went out to all the British 
people; and in a large measure they too 
reciprocated. Labourers — men and women — 
would smile and greet him as he went 
along in the slums ; and some would stop 
to have a talk with him. In turn, he visited 
several of them, in their homes. Children, 
particularly, were very happy with him. 
They would run up to their ‘Uncle Gandhi’ 
and hold his hand. One mischievous little 
fellow shouted, ‘Hey Gandhi, where’s your 
trousers?’ ; the Mahatma had a hearty 
laugh. On the same topic, raised by a 
reporter, he quipped, ‘You people wear 
plus-fours ; mine are minus fours ! ’ 

He was invited to the Buckingham 
Palace, to have tea with Their Majesties 
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King George V and Queen Mary. What 
would he wear on this unique occasion? 
The same loin-cloth, a shawl as the upper 
cloth, and sandals on his feet. Had he 
enough on? — some one asked. The Fakir 
readily replied, ‘The King had enough for 
both of us.’ 

Only Winston Churchill stood apart. 
Earlier, when Gandhi had gone to meet the 
British Viceroy at Delhi, Churchill was 
revolted. He could not brook ‘the nauseat- 
ing and humiliating spectacle of this . . . 
seditious fakir, striding half-naked up the 
steps of the Viceroy’s Palace, there to nego- 
tiate and to parley on equal terms with the 
representative of the King-Emperor.’ And 
now, even when the Ex-Viceroy Lord 
Irwin, General Smuts, Harold Laski and 

many such met Gandhi, Churchill declined 
to meet him. He was the symbol of the 
Empire and its preservation ; Gandhi was 
the symbol of its dissolution and partner- 
ship among equals. 

‘How far would you cut India off from 
the Empire?’ he was asked. ‘From the 
Empire entirely. . . From the British nation 
not at all. It must be a partnership on 
equal terms’ was the dear answer. A 
voluntary interdependence inspired by crea- 
tive love was the basis of his relations with 
people ; he wanted the same to operate 
among nations too. This was no less true 
even of his relations with that class of 
people, often detested and reviled as the 
symbols of oppression, the agents of 
governmental tyranny— the Police. 



Two Scotland Yard detectives,, Sergeant 
Evans and Sergeant Rogers, had been 
detailed by the British Government to 
guard Gandhi. These officers were special, 
big men — big in physical stature as well as 
professional status^ — usually assigned to 
guarding royalty. But such was his sta- 
ture of genuine goodness and simple dig- 
nity that these ‘big men’ grew to like the 
‘little man’. Neither did he feel oppressed 
by them nor did he like many dignitaries 
ignore and keep them at a distance. They 
would have friendly talks and he even 
visited their homes. In fact the Fakir be- 
came so close to them that he actually 
begged of the authorities a favour, on the 
eve of his departure from England — that 
they be kindly allowed to accompany him 
to Brindisi,, in Italy, the take-off port to 
India from Europe. When asked to ex- 
plain the reason for this strange request, 
the Mahatma’s answer was, ‘Because they 
are part of my family’. True indeed, for 
all humanity was his family. More strange, 
the authorities actually complied with the 
request. Only at Brindisi did the ‘family’ 
separate ; nor did he forget them there. 
From India he sent each of them a watch 
on which was engraved, ‘With love from 
M. K. Gandhi’ — the love that flowed gener- 
ously to one and all, from a great heart, 
a great soul. 

Explorer . 

Reference : 

life of Mahatma Gandhi— Louis Fischer. 



Chastity is the lily among virtues and makes men almost equal to angels. 
Nothing is beautiful but what is pure, and the purity of men is chastity. 
Chastity is called honesty, and its possession honour. It is also named integrity, 
and its opposite, corruption. In short, it has its own peculiar glory of being 
the fair and unspotted virtue of both soul and body. 



St, Francis De Sales- 





Swami Pavitrananda 



I do mot remember exactly when and sion„ perhaps M)aharaj would initiate me 
where 1 first met revered Swami Shiva- also. 

nanda, popularly known as Mahapurush After the evening service hi the shrine, 
Maharaj. Perhaps 1 saw him first in 1919 all outsiders had left the Math precinct, 
at Belur Math. Before that, hi the year It was night. Mahapurush Maharaj was 
1918, I had the blessed privilege of meeting sitting on a bench on the eastern verandah 

Swami Turiyananda, and having ultimate of the main building. He saw me passing 

discussions with him about spiritual life, by and asked me a little sharply why I was 
I became very much drawn to him. After- still loitering hi the Math compound. I 
wards I met Maharaj 1 and would go very said I would like to spend the night in the 
often to see him hi Balaram Bose’s house Math. He was reluctant to allow a 
in Calcutta. stranger to stay there at night. Soon 

Once I went to Belur Math with some he heard from one of my friends whom he 
college friends. My friends had taken ini- knew, that I was seekhig initiation from 

tiation from the Math and they were very Maharaj the next day. At this Malm- 

devoted to the Ramakrishna Math and Mis- purush Maharaj was all affection to me and 
sion. Afterwards they all joined the Order, remarked, ‘You are a student; you live hi 
That day both Maharaj and Mahapurush comfort in your college hostel. You may 
Maharaj were present in the Math. We have to be inconvenienced if you stay 
first went to the shrine, then saw Maharaj here’. I said that no inconvenience would 
and afterwards came t 0 Mahapurush be too much for me. I was very much 
Maharaj. He was sitting on a chair in the touched by his love and consideration, 
same room where he stayed later on when Th© next day in the morning, Miaharaj 
he became President of the Math and gave me initiation. After that, I went to 
Mission. We all bowed down before him. Mahapurush Maharaj ’s room and bowed 



He knew my friends very well. He talked 
with them. I heard their conversation, but 
did not ask him any question. 

On October 25 in the year 1919, I went 
to Belur Math with three or four of these 



down before him. He was extremely 
happy and blessed me very much. After 
or before my initiation, I do not remember 
which, one evening I went to our centre 
in Baghbazar, Calcutta. There I saw Maha- 



friends, hoping to get initiation from 
Maharaj. Some time back Maharaj had 
told me that he would give me initiation 
on some auspicious day, but did not fix the 
date. I had heard that Maharaj would 
give initiation to some persons including a 
friend of mine, on the following day. I 
thought that if I were present on this occa- 

l Except when used in direct address, ‘Maharaj’ 
refers to Swami Brahmananda and ‘Mahapurush 
Maharaj' refers to Swami Shivananda. 



purush Maharaj climbing up the stairs, to 
see the Holy Mother. At that time she 
was very sick and no visitor was allowed 
to see her. I noticed that Mahapurush 
Maharaj had something in his hand — per- 
haps to offer to the Holy Mother. He was 
filled with so much devotion and reverence 
that the scene even now appears before my 
mind very vividly. 

During the Christmas holidays in 1921, 
I went to Bhubaneswar to see Maharaj and 
consult him about my desire to join the 
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Order. After his tour in South India he 
arrived in Bhubaneswar and was staying 
there. When I arrived, I found that Maha- 
purush Maharaj also was there. He recog- 
nized me and was very pleased to see me. 

I was in Bhubaneswar for nearly a week. 
During my stay I seized every opportunity 
to accompany Maharaj on his morning and 
evening walks. On one or two days I went 
for a walk with Mahapurush Maharaj also. 
Perhaps he would take walks only in the 
evening. While walking with him, I could 
talk with him very freely. At that time 
the Non-cooperation Movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi was in full swing. There 
was great excitement all over the country. 
Hundreds and thousands of persons, young 
and old, joined the Movement. Though I 
wanted to join the Ramakrishna Order, I 
had great sympathy for those who dedicat- 
ed themselves to the political movement. 
I greatly appreciated their courage, sacri- 
fice and dedication. And with that per- 
haps now and then the thought unconscious- 
ly crept into my mind — who was right? 
I or they? To make things clear, I took 
the opportunity of my walk with Maha- 
purush Maharaj to ask him that question. 
I said, ‘Intense political struggle is going on 
in the country. Swami Vivekananda had 
so much love for India. Some political 
workers complain that the Ramakrishna 
Mission does not take part in the Inde- 
pendence Movement/ When Mahapurush 
Maharaj heard these words, he stopped as 
he was walking, looked at me, and very 
firmly said, ‘Sri Ramakrishna showed us a 
different path for serving the country. He 
did not tell us to go into the political field. 
If he had done that, we would have plung- 
ed into the political movement and would 
not in the least have feared a Lloyd George 
or a Winston Churchill. Ramakrishna did 
not tell us to do that/ These words he 
uttered with such feeling and power that it 
seemed as if his very stature grew taller and 



bigger. Afterwards our conversation turn- 
ed to some other topics, but what he said 
before settled finally what I should do. 
All doubts and hesitations were gone. 

While at Bhubaneswar one morning I 
went to see Khandagiri and Udaygiri — 
which were at a distance of six or seven 
miles. In the eighth and ninth centuries 
there were Buddhist and Jain monasteries 
at these places. Many monks had done 
severe austerities and spiritual practices 
there. The caves where they lived can still 
be seen. The same day I went with Maha- 
purush Maharaj on his walk. In the course 
of conversation he asked me what I felt at 
Khandagiri and Udaygiri. I said in reply, 
‘In those places many monks underwent in- 
tense spiritual practices. They passed 
through many hopes and fears, many phases 
of struggle. Did they reach the goal for 
which they struggled? If not, it was a de- 
plorable thing, a great tragedy’. While I 
was saying this, Mahapurush Maharaj kept 
silent. After a little pause, I said, ‘This 

thought also came to my mind — that so 
many persons had struggled, surely some 
attained the goal.’ Hearing these words, 
Mahapurush Maharaj felt very happy. His 
face beamed with joy, his eyes sparkled and 
he said, ‘You are right. You are right. 
Surely some amongst them realized God/ 
I, a spiritual aspirant, thought in terms of 
hopes and fears ; he, a man of God, saw in 
terms of positive achievements in spiritual 
life! That was the impression I was left 
with. 

One day at a suitable moment, I told 
Maharaj of my intention to join the Order. 
He remained silent for a minute or so, and 
then with great affection and sympathy 
said, ‘My child, your body is not too strong, 
it will be very difficult for you to stand the 
rigours of monastic life. Earn some money 
and with that you come. That will be very 
helpful to you.’ 

Hearing this, at once I thought I would 
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not like to be a monk with money in my 
pocket for future emergencies. But I could 
not say this to Maharaja specially since his 
words showed such great concern for me. 
After some time when I met MJahapurush 
Maharaj, I narrated to him all of my con- 
versation with Maharaj and my feelings and 
reaction. He listened to me with attention 
and said, ‘Why don't you say to Maharaj 
what you feel?' When I did this, Maharaj 
said, ‘I shall soon be going to Calcutta ; see 
me there/ 

The day before I left Bhubaneswar in the 
afternoon I told Mahapurush Maharaj that 
I would be leaving for Puri the next day on 
my way home. I do not know the reason 
why, but Mahapurush Maharaj asked me, 
‘Do you believe in these tilings (meaning 
pilgrimages to sacred places)?’ In all 
frankness I told him, ‘To speak the truth, 
personally I have no great faith in them, 
but when I see that you and other revered 
Swamis believed in these things, I feel in- 
clined to do as you do/ My answer did 
not annoy him in the least, but rather he 
felt glad and said, ‘Yes, you are right, per- 
fectly right/ I was amazed to see his 
liberality and sympathy. 

I could not see Maharaj in Calcutta as 
he directed. He passed away in the month 
of April, 1922. I was then elsewhere. As 
Maharaj had passed away, I was restless 
and worried as to how I could join the 
Order. Three or four months afterwards — 
in July, all of a sudden I got a letter from 
a very close friend of mine, who was a 
Brahmachari in Belur Math. In the letter 
he wrote, ‘What are you doing? Do you 
know that Swami Turiyananda is very seri- 
ously ill in Benares? His life is almost 
despaired of/ I had deep love and rever- 
ence for Swami Turiyananda. Of all the 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Turiyananda was the one whom I met first. 
From him I got immense help, encourage- 
ment and affection. On getting the news 
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of his illness, the very next day I started 
for Calcutta on my way to Benares. Un- 
fortunately, when I reached Calcutta I got 
the news that Swami Turiyananda had 
passed away. The following day, I went 
to Belur Math and told Mahapurush Maha- 
raj that I wanted to join the Order. He 
graciously gave me the permission to do so. 
The date was 25th July, 1922. 

Afterwards I learnt from my Brahma- 
chari friend in the Belur Math that Maha- 
purush Maharaj had told him one day, 
‘Nowadays no one is coming to join the 
monastery. Why not try to get some new 
recruits?’ My friend said in reply, ‘Maha- 
raj, what can we do? What power have 
we to do that?’ Then Mahapurush Maha- 
raj asked him to write me a letter. In his 
letter my friend did not write about his 
conversation with Mahapurush Maharaj, he 
only gave me the news of the serious ill- 
ness of Swami Turiyananda. That did the 
trick. So from one standpoint, it was 
Mahapurush Maharaj who gave me the push 
to join the Order, though I was firmly con- 
templating it for a long time. 

While staying at Belur Math, I heard 
many members saying that previously 
Mahapurush Maharaj was very reserved 
and awe-inspiring, but after he became the 
Vice-President of the organization, he 
changed completely. When I joined the 
Order, he was one step higher. He was 
the President. I found him extremely 
affectionate. He was all love and bless- 
ings to everyone — young and old, rich 
and poor, monks and devotees and the 

y 

public in general. A lay disciple of Maha- 
purush Maharaj, who was previously a 
well-to-do person but afterwards became 
very poor, once told me, ‘ Mahapurush 
Maharaj is not only my spiritual shelter, he 
was a great help to me even in my worldly 
life/ Mahapurush Maharaj gave him great 
financial support. And this was not a stray 
case. Many others had similar experiences. 
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I saw only the last chapter of Mahapurush 
Maharaj ’s life — when he was showering love 
and blessings on one and all and I also had 
the supreme privilege of getting a share of 
that. Sometimes, from trifling incidents 
and insignificant events, one could see how 
great was his compassion and consideration. 
These things might seem to be trifles to 
others, but to those who actually received 
them they had immense value. This I can 
say from my own experience. 

When I began to stay in Belur Math, 
one thing struck me very much about 
Miahapurush Maharaj — his regularity in 
going very early in the morning to the 
shrine for meditation. I would try to go 
to the shrine at half past five in the morn- 
ing, but every day, oln arriving there, I 
would find him sitting before the altar very 
deep in meditation. Evidently he had 
come there much earlier. At that time 
Mahapurush Maharaj was very advanced in 
age. One day it was very stormy with 
heavy rains. Mahapurush Maharaj had to 
come to the shrine from his room through 
an open terrace. I thought, "Certainly to- 
day Mahapurush Maharaj will not be able 
to come to the shrine/ But on going to 
the shrine I found him there as usual — 
deeply immersed in meditation. These 
things were great lessons to us. 

Two or three years later Mahapurush 
Maharaj visited our centre in the city of 
Madras, where I was one of the members. 
The day following his arrival, very early in 
the morning, Mahapurush Maharaj was go- 
ing up the steps to reach the shrine with his 
deerskin seat under his arm, and humming 
a song to himself. The first line of the song 
was, "May Thy will be done, O Lord, the 
compassionate One/ The voice was very, 
very sweet ; the words came as it were 
from the inmost depth of the heart. 
Unfortunately, when he got to the top of 
the steps, the shrine was not open. The 

climb to the shrine was also a bit strenuous 

» 



for someone of his age. Thenceforward, as 
long as Mahapurush Maharaj was in 
Madras, he would meditate sitting in his 
own room. 

My first assignment in the Mission work 
was to go for flood relief in North Bengal 
In our party were Pasupati (Swami Vi jay a- 
nanda) and two other members. After our 
return from the work, one afternoon Pasu- 
pati and I were walking with Mahapurush 
Maharaj on the lawn in front of the main 
building of the Math. Pasupati was narrat- 
ing our experiences in the flood relief. 
Mahapurush Maharaj was listening with 
great interest and satisfaction. In the course 
of the conversation Pasupati said that he 
travelled second class on the train while 
going from one place to another. At. once 
Mahapurush Maharaj told him. ‘Could you 
do that — waste the money meant for the 
relief of the poor?’ This casual incident 
made a great impression on me. I still 
remember it. 

Though very reserved and indrawn, 
Mahapurush Maharaj could make fun him- 
self and appreciate it when others did so. 
Another day — in the afternoon, Pasupati 
and I accompanied Mahapurush Maharaj on 
his walk on the same lawn on the bank of 
the Ganges. As it began to drizzle, we 
three came to the eastern porch of the 
building. On the wall of the building, above 
a bench, was hung a nicely printed piece 
of paper framed like a picture, containing 
‘Eighteen Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna/ 
Miahapurush Maharaj stood before it, glanc- 
ing at the sayings, and pointed out to Pasu- 
pati, who was near him, the saying: ‘You 

must do hard spiritual practice, if you want 
to realize God/ Pasupati very quickly 
showed Mahapurush Maharaj the saying 
which ran, ‘If there is the grace of the 
Guru, success will easily come/ Mahapu- 
rush Maharaj enjoyed the smart reply and 
began to laugh heartily. 

About six months after I performed the 
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Brahmacarya vow ceremony, Swami 
Akhilananda wrote a letter to Mahapurush 
Maharaj from Madras. In it, he stated 
that he was being sent by our Madras Math 
to a place called Chidambaram to take 
charge of the religious instruction of the 
students in a college. For that he wanted 
an assistant. He wanted me. He and I 
had been great friends since our college 
days. One morning, I went to Mahapurush 
Maharaj ’s room to make obeisance to him. 
With Swami Akhilananda ’s letter in hand, 
he told me, ‘Akhilananda has written this 
letter. What reply should I give him?’ He 
did not plainly order me to go ; he asked 
me what should be done. I was not in a 
mood at that time to leave Belur Math and 
go anywhere else, but I could not say that 
to Mahapurush Maharaj ; he had put his 
request in such an appealing way. So I 
replied, ‘If you wish me to go, I shall go.’ 
He said, ‘Yes, you go to work there.’ Im- 
mediately after I had left the room, a great 
conflict began to disturb my mind. I did 
not feel like leaving Belur Math, with its 
nice atmosphere, specially since Mahapu- 
rush Maharaj was there. I spoke out my 
mind to Swami Suddhananda who was then 
the Assistant Secretary of our Math and 
Mission. He advised me to see Mahapu- 
rush Maharaj and tell him freely what I 
felt. But I had not the heart or the inclina- 
tion to go so far, though the conflict was 
raging in my mind unceasingly. 

One noon, while I was at work in the 
office, which was on the same flat as his 
room, quite unexpectedly Mahapurush 
Maharaj came right near me, and with his 
right forefinger raised a little, said, ‘Bhu— , 
you go to Madras. I say you will not have 
any difficulty and inconvenience there.’ 
Saying a few more words, he went away 
to take his bath. I was dumbfounded. ‘He 
is the President of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission ; everyone automatically bows 
to any order given by him. Here I am a 



‘raw Brahmachari.’ Sensing that in my 
mind there was some hesitation to go to 
Madras, he did so much! What a wonder- 
ful art of leading people he has!’ After- 
wards when I actually went to Madras, I 
felt as if he had his alert eyes always on 
me. If I wrote any letter to him, the reply 
would be prompt and filled with unlimited 
blessings and words of encouragement. 

A few days before I was to leave for 
Madras, Mahapurush Maharaj told me, ‘If 
you are to work in Madras, wearing your 
present white cloth will be a handicap. 
You will have to wear the ochre cloth ; that 
is, you will have to take Sannyasa. Take 
Sannyasa.’ I said, ‘Maharaj, let my inside 
be transformed before I change: my outer 
garb.’ ‘That certainly has to be done. 
There is no doubt about that,’ rejoined 
Mahapurush Maharaj. 

The day for my taking the vow of San- 
nyasa was fixed. I had taken ceremonially 
the first vow ; I was satisfied with that. I 
shall have to take Sannyasa, or, what 
special need was there for taking Sannyasa 
—such questions had never even arisen in 
my mind. Now, however, the thought 
began to arise: Is it proper for me to take 
Sannyasa at this stage? So I consulted one 
or two senior monks. They looked at the 
subject from the standpoint of the organiza- 
tion. There was a rule that no one should 
be given Sannyasa sooner than three years 
after taking the first vow. In my case that 
rule would have to be broken. That was 
their objection, though not so clearly ex- 
pressed. I would not like to give any im- 
portance to procedure rules. I paid no 
heed to their opinions. 

On the day previous to my taking San- 
nyasa, the thought came to my mind, I 
should speak out my inner conflict to 
Mahapurush Maharaj. He will decide 
what he thinks best. But there was some 
little fear too. Unasked-for came this 
opportunity for Sannyasa. I might lose this 
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chance through my foolish fastidiousness. 
Afterwards I finally decided I should 
clearly tell Mahapurush Maharaj what was 
weighing on my mind, whatever might be 
the consequence. At that time he was stay- 
ing at the house of a devotee in Rama- 
krishnapur, near Howrah. I went to see 
him there. Mahapurush Maharaj was quite 
astonished to see me and asked with a little 
concern what the matter was. I told him 
the whole thing. I did not even keep 
secret my fear that I might lose the blessed 
chance of Sannyasa at this time. He listen- 
ed to me very calmly and said, ‘Yes, you 
should take Sannyasa. Who knows how 
long I shall live?’ After a moment’s pause 
he added, ‘This also is true — after my pas- 
sing away, Sannyasa will be given. Others 
will give Sannyasa.’ Relieved of a great 
burden on my mind, I returned to Belur 
Math happy and cheerful. 

In the evening Mahapurush Maharaj 
came back to the Math. After some time 
I went to his room. He was lying in bed, 
resting ; he was quite old at that time. In 
the course of conversation he asked me, 
‘What have you eaten?* I said, ‘How 
could I eat today? I shall be given 
Sannyasa, so I am fasting.’ He became 
alarmed and said, ‘Why have you fasted? 
Go down to the store right now and eat 
some fruits which have been offered in 
worship. And also don’t take the custom- 
ary bath before the Sannyasa ceremony. 
You touch the Ganges water. That will be 
sufficient.’ At that time I was not well, 
having just recovered from a long drawn- 
out attack of malaria. So he gave those 
directions. Mahapurush Maharaj had to 
think about the welfare of all the monks 
of the Order, members of the Mission and 

devotees of the Lord. In the midst of 

* 

these responsibilities, he could give atten- 
tion to the details of what was needful for 
me! I was amazed. 

Afterwards similar things happened. 



When he went to the South, I was in the 
monastery in the city of Madras. While he 
was in Ooty, I wrote him a letter. I had 
been slightly indisposed for the past three 
or four days, so in my letter I could not 
precisely state that I was quite well. I 
wrote that I was keeping indifferent health. 
That was not a part of the news ; it was 
only a part of the form. But very shortly 
after that, Swami Siddheswarananda of the 
Madras Math got a letter, followed by a 
money order, from Mahapurush Maharaj. 
The letter directed that with the money 
sent, Siddheswarananda should make 
arrangements for me to take milk in addi- 
tion to the regular food. I might not like 
to take special food while eating with 
others. He should see to it that I took the 
milk at other times. I was overwhelmed with 
surprise. Mahapurush Maharaj not only sent 
money, he considered also the fact that I 
might feel embarrassed to take any special 
food. So he gave definite directions. 

When Mahapurush Maharaj came to 
Madras Math, I was there. A Brahma- 
chari of my time went to Uttarkashi in the 
interior of the Himalayas and was doing 
intense spiritual practice. I heard the 
news. Though I was not physically strong 
enough, now and then the thought would 
arise in my mind to go to some Himalayan 
region and live a life of exclusive spiritual 
practice. As a reflex action to that desire, 
one day I said to Mahapurush Miaharaj 
something about what a laudable life that 
Brahmachari was living in Uttarkashi. I 
thought Mahapurush Maharaj would be 
very pleased to get that news. But no. He 
said, ‘Do you mean to say that only by 
going to Uttarkashi one will get the realiza- 
tion of God?’ He completely removed the 
unhappy feeling that was in my mind 
because I could not go out for exclusive 
spiritual practice. Later the Brahmachari 
who was doing spiritual practice in Uttar- 
kashi went out of his mind. 
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During the stay of Mahapurush Maharaj 
in Madras Math, as everywhere else too, 
after our morning meditation, we would all 
go to his room to make pranam. Then 
incidentally some spiritual topics would 
come up. We would eagerly wait to hear 
something about spiritual life from him. 
In the monastery lived an old man who 
had retired from work. His name was 
Mudaliar. We loved him and used to call 
him ‘Tata,’ Tamil for grandfather. He was 
very good-natured and spiritually-minded. 
I understand that Maharaj — Swami 
Brahmananda — would endearingly refer to 
him as ‘Sage Mudaliar.’ In one of our 
morning gatherings before Mahapurush 
Maharaj, Tata asked him,. ‘How are you, 
Maharaj?’ Mahapurush Maharaj replied* 
‘I am all right. The Self is all right. I 
am the Self.’ Mahapurush Maharaj often 
made fun with Tata. We thought that this 
reply also was made in fun, as he did not 
like to mention anything about his health. 
Usually he sidetracked the question. But 
we saw him gradually becoming more and 
more serious and repeating the idea, ‘I am 
the Self. I am Pumam,’ and so on. 
Then we realized that he was not making 
fun ; he was talking from his own experi- 
ence. Gradually he became more and 
more indrawn, without any word at all. 
For a while we all stood silent, afraid 
lest we should break the atmosphere. 

For a year and a half I was in the 
South. Then I returned to Bengal. From 
there I was sent to Advaita Ashrama at 
Mayavati. A few months after my joining 
the Order at Belur Math, I had had mala- 
ria, with repeated attacks of fever, which 
persisted for several months afterwards. 
Naturally I was a bit depressed. When I 
mentioned this to Mahapurush Maharaj, 
he said, ‘You need not worry. We shall 
send you to some good place.’ I was sent 
to Mayavati in the Himalayan region 
where the climate was salubrious. For 



more than twenty years I was engaged in 
that work. The words of Mahapurush 
Maharaj came true. In connection with 
the work at Mayavati, now and then I 
would have to come to Calcutta and stay 
there. While in Calcutta, I could go to 
Belur Math and see Mahapurush Maharaj, 
which I would do quite often. 

For a period I had to look after the 
Mayavati Publication Department in Cal- 
cutta. For that, I had to go to the paper 
market in the China -Bazar, to the print- 
ing press in College Square, to the place 
where book-binders lived and worked. In 
the Centre itself, persons of variour types 
would come to the office in connection 
with the sale of books. Also, the accom- 
modation there was very meagre. All 
these factors contributed to an atmosphere 
which was quite different from that of 
worship in an orthodox sense. Once I 
told Mahapurush Maharaj, ‘I work in the 
Publication Department in Calcutta, where 
the atmosphere is different. I feel distrac- 
tion.’ He said in answer, ‘Get up early in 
the morning and meditate and make japa 
to your heart’s content. That will keep 
your mind on a higher level. I myself do 
that. I meditate in the morning, and the 
whole day passes, as it were, in intoxica- 
tion.’ Usually he would not say much 
about his own spiritual experiences. I 
felt fortunate and blessed that he men- 
tioned to me what happened in his own 
inner life. And the fact that, as a result 
of his morning meditation, his whole day 
passed in blissful joy astounded me. 
Hearing his words, I said, ‘You say that 
you meditate in the morning and the joy 
continues the whole day. And even when 
I sit for meditation and try, I have no real 
meditation. My mind wanders.’ At this 
Mahapurush Maharaj burst out into 
laugher. What he said after that is a 
valued treasure to me. 

I told him that many times I tried to 
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get up very early and meditate, but that 
would cause giddiness and as a result I 
would find it difficult to do my normal 
work. He felt worried and disturbed 
about it and said, ‘No, no, don’t do that. 
Have sufficient sleep and then meditate as 
much as you can without any strain.’ He 
did not tell me to force myself to rise early 
and do my spiritual practice. So great 
was his concern to make spiritual life easy 
for us. 

On another occasion he advised me — 
when, I do not remember exactly— ‘Do not 
do your spiritual practices forcibly. In an 
easy way, with inner feeling, pray to Him 
as much as you can. For the rest, depend 
on the Lord. Realization does not come 
like the acquirement of book learning.’ 

One evening he was resting on his bed. 
I was sitting on the floor. Of his own 
accord he said to me, ‘You see, some stu- 
dents pass their examinations without 
working hard. It is exactly the same with 
God Realization. Some persons have it in 
an easy way.* 

While I was in Belur Math, I noticed 
he would be very much worried if any one 
of us was ill. One day, with reference to 
the hard struggle one has to go through 
in spiritual life, I asked him, ‘When we are 
physically ill, you people have so much 
anxiety about us. But when our minds 
give us trouble and we find no way out, 
do you also feel worried then?’ At my 
strange question, he smiled mildly and 
said, ‘Everything will be all right in the 
end/ 

When I was working in Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta, an Englishman, Mr. 
H. A. Popley, Secretary to the Y.M.C.A., 
would come there. I knew him even 
while I was in Madras. He was a very 
fine man. As far as I knew, he had no 
bigotry. Once he wanted to visit Dakshi- 
neswar. I took him there. While return- 
ing, he said to me in the course of conver- 



sation, ‘I have asked many Christians 
whether they have realized God. Quite a 
number of them have said they have. 
Whereas when I asked the same question 
of the Hindus, not one single one of them 
said he had realized God. Does that indi- 
cate that Christ is the better way of reach- 
ing God?’ I told him in reply, ‘Live with 
those Christians who say they have realiz- 
ed God and live with those Hindus who 
say they have not seen God. Just see 
from whom you get greater inspiration 
for spiritual life.’ He remained silent. 

A few days after that he requested me 
to take him to Belur Math. At a con- 
venient time I took him there. When I 
had finished showing him around, he ex- 
pressed a desire to see the President of 
our Math and Mission,, if possible. I 
went to consult Mahapurush Maharaj and 
with his consent, took Mr. Popley to him. 
He entered into the room of Mahapurush 
Maharaj in a spirit of great humility and 
reverence. After a word or two he 
abruptly asked Mahapurush Maharaj 
whether he had seen God. I was taken aback 
at Mr. Popley’s asking such a personal 
question of Mahapurush Maharaj, but at 
the same time was eager to hear what the 
answer would be. Mahapurush Maharaj 
did not get in the least annoyed at the 
question, but rather gave the straight- 
forward reply, ‘Yes, I have realized God. 
I feel the all-pervasive presence of God. 
But you know, as the Upanishads say, 
there is no limit to the knowledge of God.’ 
Then he quoted the verse from the Kena 
Upwisad, which says: 

TOJ TRf TOT ^ I 



2 ‘He by whom Brahman is not known, knows 
It ; he by whom It is known knows It not. It is 
not known by those who know It ; It is known by 
those who do not know It’. Kena Upanisad 
(II. 3) 
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And he explained to him the meaning of 
the text. 

Another Englishman used to come to our 
ashrama in Calcutta. He was Superin- 
tendent or Assistant Superintendent of the 
Oxford Mission Hostel in Calcutta. He 
was a monk, very pious and strict about 
his spiritual practice. At stated hours he 
would say his prayers. On no account 
would he deviate from his routine. I had 

w 

great admiration for him, specially since 1 
could not be so strict as he was. Once I 
told Mahapurush Maharaj about him. 1 
thought Mahapurush Maharaj would be 
very happy to hear about the English 
monk. But Mahapurush Maharaj dismiss- 
ed the whole thing by saying, ‘This is all 
regimentation.’ I got an insight into what 
real spirituality was. 

When we used to go to Belur Math, we 
would make pranam to Mahapurush Maha- 
raj after our arrival and also before our 
departure from the Math. Almost every 
time I would take leave of him, he would 
inquire whether I had taken prasad. If he 
knew that I had not taken anything, he 
would ask me to do so or he would make 
arrangements for that. Once there was no 
attendant near by. He himself got up 
from his seat, went to the ‘meat safe’ 3 and 
gave me some prasad. At that time he 
was very, very old. Nevertheless, he took 
so much trouble! I felt that what he gave 
me was not merely prasad. It was his 
brimful blessing. 

It was one' afternoon in summer. Maha- 
purush Maharaj awoke from his siesta but 
was still in his bed. Seeing that the door 
of his room had been opened, I went in 
and began to fan him with a hand fan. All 
of a sudden, a middle-aged man entered 
the room. At that hour, no outsider was 
allowed in the Math. I wondered how he 
could get there, and became a bit annoyed 

Sin which sweetmeats were stored. 



with him. His hair was dishevelled and 
his appearance indicated that he was a dis- 
turbed person. Coming near the bed of 
Mahapurush Maharaj, he abruptly asked 
him, ‘Why is there so much suffering in the 
world?’ From his words it seemed he had 
become very cynical with the whole world. 
I was not sure whether it was right for me 
to remain there, as the visitor was asking 
a personal question. But I was eager to 
hear what Mahapurush Maharaj said. So 
I stayed in the room. Mahapurush Maha- 
raj slowly got up from his bed and went 
to his chair near the table. The visitor sat 
on the floor. Mahapurush Maharaj bent 
towards him and with very deep sympathy 
said in a soft voice, ‘I do not know what 
is the cause of misery in the world. I can 
say how one can get out of it.’ The words 
were laden with his great eagerness to help 
the disturbed person. The visitor very 
soon became calm and soothed. I did not 
pay further attention to the conversation. 
What I heard and saw that afternoon is of 
great help to me even now. 

Late in the morning once I went to the 
room of Mahapurush Mjaharaj for some 
errand. The visitors who had come early 
in the morning were all gone. Only one 
person was there, sitting on the -floor. 
Mahapurush Maharaj was seated on his 
bed. The devotee asked Mahapurush 
Maharaj for his blessings, which Maha- 
purush Maharaj readily gave. But still the 
devotee asked for blessings again and again. 
Seeing the situation, I felt a bit disturbed 
and thought if this fellow is not satisfied 
with Miahapurush Maharaj giving him 
blessings once, he will not have any faith 
even if Mahapurush Maharaj blesses him 
a hundred times. Mahapurush Maharaj 
then told him a bit firmly and in English* 
‘We have only blessings and not curses. 
We have only blessings and not curses.’ 

There was a great plague in Lahore. 
Two or three of our monks were going to 
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do relief work there. They came to take 
leave of Mahapurush Maharaj. I was pre- 
sent. Mahapurush Maharaj heartily bless- 
ed them and said words of encouragement, 
telling them to serve distressed people in 
the names of Thakur 4 and Swamiji. When 
they went away, I saw Mahapurush Maha- 
raj very piteously praying to the Divine 
Mother, ‘Mother, Mother, look after them, 
protect them.’ It was a very touching 
sight. 

It was the occasion of the public celebra- 
tion of the birthday of Sri Ramakrishna or 
Swami Vivekananda, 1 do not remember 
exactly which one. There was a large con- 
course of people at the Math. Of them, 
surely a few hundreds came to make pra- 
nam to Mahapurush Maharaj. He was 
not at all well, but still he received them. 
In the evening, when all had gone away, 
and it was quiet, I went to Mahapurush 
Maharaj’s room, just to see how he was 
doing. He was sitting on his chair — all 
alone. I told him, ‘So many persons came 
to see you and make pranam, surely it was 
a great strain on you/ He said, ‘Why 
should it be a strain? Rather it was a 
great joy. The devotees of the Lord came. 
It was a matter of great rejoicing to see 
them'. Ordinarily one would say, ‘The 
whole day there were crowds of visitors. 
I can no longer stand that. I feel tired/ 
and so on. What a great difference when 
one’s outook is different! The devotees of 
the Lord came, therefore Mahapurush 
Maharaj completely forgot his physical ail- 
ments and rejoiced. 

In the adjacent room, on the eastern side 
of Mahapurush Maharaj’s room, Maharaj 
lived. After his passing away, that room 
was kept exactly as it was during his life- 
time. All his belongings were there. 



arranged as before. Later on, these things 
were removed to Maharaj’s Temple after 
its construction. One evening. I was 



meditating sitting 
Conversation that 



4 The word ‘Thakur’, meaning ‘Lord’, in the 
parlance of the Ramakrishna Order means ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna’. 



evening, 

in Maharaj’s room, 
took place in Maha- 
purush Maharaj’s room could be heard from 
where I sat. Mahapurush Maharaj was per- 
haps talking with a devotee. I heard him say- 
ing, ‘Those whom Sri Sri Thakur, Holy 
Mother, Swamiji and Maharaj have bless- 
ed, have undoubtedly got their liberation.’ 
I only heard those words ; I could not 
understand their meaning at that time, nor 
do I understand now. Afterwards, also, 
on one or two occasions, I heard Maha- 
purush Maharaj making the above-men- 
tioned statement. When I heard it for the 
first time, the thought came to my mind 
that Mahapurush Maharaj was also a son 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Therefore those 
whom he himself has blessed will also be 
liberated. More than once, I heard Maha- 
purush Maharaj saying, ‘Thakur, Holy 
Mother, Swamiji and Maharaj are one and 
the same/ so great was his reverence for 
Maharaj. 

For many years I was a member of the 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. Swami Vive- 
kananda started the Ashrama with the in- 
tention that here only monistic Vedanta 
would be practised. His idea was not 
completely fulfilled, for all are not fit for 
practising unmixed Monism. Therefore, 
the previous rules were modified and provi- 
sion was made that, whatever might be 
the form of spiritual practice the members 
did inwardly, outwardly there should be no 
ritualism performed. In the first year of 
my stay in Mayavati, on the occasion of 
the autumnal worship of the Divine 
Mother, I thought I would chant the 
Chandi for the three days of worship in my 
own way and not as a part of any ritual. 
But then a difficulty arose: I had some 
urgent work to do which could not be 
postponed. If I were to finish that work 
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in time, I could not chant the Chandi with- 
out taking breakfast in the morning. I 
made a compromise. I thought I would 
take my breakfast, finish the work, 

and then, after taking a bath, I would 
recite the Chandi. Actually I followed 
that plan. On the third day of the 

worship, in the afternoon, I went for a 

walk with the then President of Mayavati 
and in the course of the conversation, it 
came out that I had read the Chandi in the 
morning. He got a bit annoyed to hear 
this and remarked that it was not right for 
me to recite the Chandi after having my 
breakfast. I felt curious to know the 
opinion of Mahapurush Maharaj about 
what I had done — whether it was really 
wrong. So I wrote a letter to Mahapurush 
Maharaj at Belur Math. He wrote in reply, 
‘If one chants hymns and songs with a feel- 
ing of devotion, it does not matter whether 
or not one observes the forms of external 
purification. But when one recites the 
Chandi as a part of the ritual in the wor- 
ship of the Divine Mother, one should cer- 
tainly observe the rules of worship ; other- 
wise there can be no objection to reading 
hymns and prayers to the Divine Mother at 
any time, according to one’s moods and 
feelings.’ He was very liberal as far as ex- 
ternal forms and conventions are concern- 
ed, but undoubtedly he was extremely par- 
ticular as regards one’s inner integrity. 

After I had worked in the Calcutta 
branch for two and one-half years, I was 
asked to go to Mayavati as editor of the 
Prabuddka Bharata . I told Mahapurush 
Maharaj that I had been asked to take 
charge of the Journal, but I did not feel 
myself equal to the task. He said in reply, 
‘Try to do enough prayer and meditation, 
then you will be able to do the work of the 
Prabuddka Bharata properly.’ He did not 

advise me on what to read or what policy 
to follow in conducting the magazine. He 

4 



said that all necessary help would come 
from doing one’s spiritual practice. 

While working for the Prabuddka Bharata, 
I had to come down to Calcutta from 
Mayavati. From Calcutta once I went to 
Belur Math. Early in the morning I went to 
the shrine, and afterwards I went to Maha- 
purush Maharaj to make pranam. He was 
sitting on his chair. I sat below, on the 
floor. Naturally his eyes fell on my face. 
He asked me, ‘Where are your eye-glas- 
ses?’ Then I remembered that through 
mistake I had left the glasses in the shrine. 
I told him that. He said, ‘Do you go to 
the shrine?’ I could not understand why he 
asked me such a question. I stayed in 
Mayavati where there was no shrine. Per- 
haps I had lost the habit of going to the 
shrine. That was the idea behind his ques- 
tion, I believe. I did not give any answer 
to his query. Then, of his own accord, he 
said, ‘Yes, keep that habit. Otherwise noth- 
ing will be gained simply from the editor- 
ship of the Prabuddka Bharata / I kept 
quiet. A conflict was beginning to arise in 
my mind — ‘If that be so, then what am I 
doing?’ He paused for a while and said, 
‘Well, this also is the work of Thakur and 
Swamiji. This also is the work of Thakur 



and Swamiji.’ 

Once, when I cannot now remember, 
Mahapurush Maharaj told me, ‘When you 
sit for meditation, you should think, “I exist 
and God exists. Nothing else exists— noth- 
ing does. The world does not exist, nor 
the Math, nor the Mission. Only God is.” ’ 
The thought flashed into my mind, ‘He is 
the President of the Math and Mission. He 
himself says, “ When in meditation you 
should think the world is non-existent, even 
the Math and Mission are not.” How 
wonderful!’ 

It was, I believe, the year 1926, less than 
four years after I had joined the Order. I 
was working in the Mayavati branch of 
Calcutta. One afternoon as I reached 
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Belur Math, I found that Mahapurush 
Maharaj had come out for his walk. He 
was corning towards the south by the road 
on the bank of the Ganges. I met him 
when he came near Maharaj ’s Temple and 
made pranam. A few days back I had 
heard that there was need for an Assistant 
Swami at the Vedanta Society of New York. 
A letter to that effect had come to the head- 
quarters and discussion was going on about 
that. As soon as I got up after making 
pranam to Mahapurush Maharaj, he raised 
his right hand a little in a very happy mood 
and with great affection, told me, ‘Bhu — ■, 
you will have to go to America.’ But, on 
hearing the news , I told him very plain- 
tively, ‘Where shall I go, Maharaj, away 
from you and Belur Math?’ Seeing me 
plead this way, he also became a bit moved. 
For a moment he could not utter anything, 
and then he said, ‘Why, the Lord is every- 
where! The Lord is everywhere!’ 

At that time the proposal that I be sent 
to America was dropped. Afterwards, in the 
year 1951, I was sent to the United States 
of America to work for the Vedanta So- 
ciety of New York. Twenty-five years 
later, the words of Mahapurush Maharaj 
came true. One has to face many difficul- 
ties while working in a foreign land. When 
the problems become very great and no 
solution can be seen, the words of Mahapu- 
rush Maharaj automatically come to my 
mind— ^‘Why, the Lord is everywhere!’ 

Does God listen to the prayers of man? 
If He does, what is the proof that He does? 
When one prays for a particular desire, and 
that desire is fulfilled, one considers that to 
be the effect of his prayer. But can it not 
also be chance coincidence? Perhaps what 
he wanted would have been fulfilled even 
without his prayer! Again, so many per- 
sons pray, pray most piteously, with no 
response at all from God! This common 
and trifling question was once agitating my 
mind very much. Being unable to solve it. 



I wrote to Mahapurush Maharaj from 
Mayavati. At that time he was very sick at 
Belur. He could not write letters himself ; 
his secretary did all the correspondence. In 
my letter to Mahappurush Maharaj, I ad- 
ded that I wanted a reply only if he himself 
could write, otherwise no reply was neces- 
sary. My fear was that even if the secre- 
tary tried very carefully to convey the ideas 
of Mahapurush Maharaj in the reply, there 
might perchance be some distortion. In that 
case, I would prefer not to have any reply 
at all. I took it for granted that no reply 
would come. But strangely enough, within 
a few days came the reply, written by 
Mahapurush Maharaj himself. It was a 
precious and beautiful letter. My conflicts 
were solved and I felt glad beyond measure. 
There was a postscript to it, in which he 
said, ‘While writing my hand shakes, so the 
handwriting is bad.’ His handwriting was 
normally very good. In his old age, and 
though ill, he took the trouble to reply to 
my silly letter. I was filled with grati- 
tude and remorse too! But I was over- 
whelmed at the indication of his great love 
and affection. 

On February 20, 1934, the day Mahapu- 
rush Maharaj passed away, I was in Cal- 
cutta. When the news came that his end 
was drawing nigh, I hastened to Belur 
Math, together with other members of the 
Centre. A little after five- thirty in the 
afternoon, he passed away. Within the 
Math building, and outside it in the com- 
pound, there were large numbers of persons 
waiting with breathless anxiety. The mo- 
ment he passed away s I felt as if a mountain- 
high protection disappeared all of a sud- 
den from over my head. A few days later, 
the thought came to me, ‘The shelter has 
not gone away ; it has only taken a per- 
manent shape.’ 

While I was near him, quite a number of 
times the biblical text came to my mind — 
‘He lives, and moves, and has his being in 
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God / 5 Mahapurush Maharaj remained 
constantly immersed in the thought of God. 
He knew very well the dire problems 
troubling the lives of many, many indi- 
viduals, the social problems of the day, the 
sufferings and miseries in the country — he 
was aware of all of them, and he had 
immense sympathy for them. He used to 
read the daily newspapers— all these things 
he did. But the moment one talked with 
him, one would realize that his true being 
was his spiritual life, full of human sym- 
pathy and understanding. Though his 
thought was tuned to the Highest, he did 
not keep himself separate from the ordinaiy 
world. He had great anxiety about human 
suffering and longed to see it removed. 
Many times I have seen him sitting by him- 
self and very movingly praying to the 
Divine Mother for the redress of suffering 
in the world. In one letter in his own 
handwriting we find mentioned, ‘The spirit- 
ual practices of this body are only for the 
good of the world. I have no other crav- 
ing, no other need. As soon as I sit for 
meditation and prayer, the only feeling that 
comes, to me is, “Thou, the compassion 
embodied, may the world be blessed.” ’ 

God was always a living reality with him. 
In his presence the doubts and misgivings 
of even an atheist or a sceptic would auto- 
matically vanish. Not only would doubts 
vanish, but even ordinary persons would 
feel that God could be realized in life. 
Though it is difficult, it is not impossible. 
It is possible for even common men. He 
could awaken that feeling in others and 
instill in them that confidence. When he 
talked on spiritual matters, his words were 
not based on .vague and uncertain faith. 
One would feel that he talked from his own 
direct experience, that he was actually visu- 
alizing the divinity in every human heart 
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and encouraging and advising all to realize 
that 

After Mahapurush Maharajas passing, we 
were going through a book of his letters,, 
reproduced in his own handwriting. Then 
we understood the reason why we had felt 
in his presence that it was not difficult to 
realize God ; rather it was easy to do so. 
One of these letters, written to a disciple 
or a disciple-like person, read, ‘My heart- 
felt prayer is that from day to day you 
advance in your spiritual life. May you 
have faith and devotion, love and knowl- 
edge, compassion and dispassion, and all 
other divine qualities. Rather, you have 
them already ; nothing new will have to 
come. Sons always have the fullest right to 
the inheritance from their parents. One 
has only to know it. So I pray that He 
may make you aware of your inheritance.’ 

From this nobody should be misled into 
thinking that he did not dwell upon the 
need of intense devotion and yearning to 
develop one’s spiritual life. He laid very 
great stress on this. Because of the lack of 
these qualities in our hearts, only in his 
presence would we feel that it was some- 
what easy to realize God. But as soon as 
we were away from him, we would feel 
that it was not as easy as we had imagined. 
This mystery we perceived more deeply 
when his physical presence was no more. 

The reason for this is — the memory of 
what we saw and heard in his presence was 
somewhat faded away by the distance in 
time and space ; other things came and 
covered up that memory. The only remedy 
for this is to make a deliberate attempt to 
keep that memory vivid and bright. Hence 
the necessity of reminiscences. But although 
one gets great joy in hearing the remini- 
scences of others, or in reading them from 
the writings of others, one may not feel so 
inclined to write or tell his own remini- 
scences. There is a great difficulty in 
writing reminiscences in black and white. 
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One is entangled in writing one’s ‘auto- 
biography.’ But are not reminiscences in- 
separable from the facts and events of one’s 
own life? Being unable to resist the pres- 
sure of kind requests, I have here tried to 
note down something of what I know of 
Mahapurush Maharaj. By reading these 
notes, if anyone gets his curiosity about 
the great life of Mahapurush Maharaj, even 
slightly satisfied, let that be. It is no use 



keeping the reminiscences closely guarded, 
hugging them to one’s chest like a miser 
with his treasure. 

Thirty-four years have gone by since 
Mahapurush Maharaj passed away. The 
image that was created so long ago in my 
mind has not faded away in the least. 
All- conquering time has not been able to 
destroy it — it rather shines brighter and 
brighter now. 



VIVEKANANDA AT THE PARIS CONGRESS, 1900 

PART ONE 

SWAMI VlDYATMANANDA 



Swami Vivekananda was strongly drawn 
to France. He was attracted by the beau- 
ties of the country, by French culture, and 
by the French character. He wanted very 
much to become proficient in the French 
language. And he loved Paris. The Swami 
found the city handsome and interesting. 

Swamiji had been in France for two 
weeks in 1895 and again twice, briefly, in 
1896. Thus it must have been a source of 
satisfaction to him to be able to pass the 
three months of August, September, and 
October, 1900, in this country. This was 
an especially interesting time to be in 
France. The Exposition Universelle Inter- 
nationale was held in Paris from April to 
November of 1900. The industrial pro- 
ducts and cultural attainments of many 
countries of the world were on display. 
Visitors flocked to Paris from all over the 
globe, many of them persons of talent and 
eminence. In connection with the Exposi- 
tion, a Congress of the History of Religions 
was held, in which Swamiji participated. 
That first summer of the new century found 
France vital and glorious. 

Of France and Paris Swami Vivekananda 



said, ‘After Paris there is no other city in 
the Western world ; everywhere it is an 
imitation of Paris— or at least an attempt 
at it.’ Further, 

There is no city in the world that can compare 
with modern Paris. Formerly it was quite 
different from what it is now— it was somewhat 
like the Bengali quarters of Benares, with zigzag 
lanes and streets, two houses joined together by 
an arch over the lane here and there, wells by 
the side of walls, and so on. In the last Ex- 
position they showed a model of old Paris, but 
that Paris has completely disappeared. . . . and a 
new Paris has risen in its place, cleaner and more 
extensive. 

In another place the Swami continues : 

Paris is the fountain-head 7 of European civiliza- 
tion, as Gomookhi is of the Ganges. This huge 
metropolis is a vision of heaven on earth. . . . 
This remarkable French character is the incarna- 
tion of the ancient Greek, as it were— always 
joyful, always full of enthusiasm, very light and 
silly, yet again exceedingly grave, prompt and 
resolute to do every work. . . . The Paris uni- 
versity is the model of European universities. 
All the Academies of Science that are in the 
world are imitations of the French Academy. . . . 
The style and diction of French writings are 
copied in all the European languages. Of science, 
philosophy and art, Paris is the mine. . . . One 
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distinguished scientist of England told me the 

other day that Paris was the centre of the world. 

• • • 

Of the Exposition Swami Vivekananda 
has this to say : ‘This year Paris is the 

centre of the civilized world, for it is the 
year of the Paris Exposition, and there has 
been an assemblage of eminent men and 
women from all quarters of the globe.’ 
Swamiji, as we know, met many of these 
outstanding people. To the Swami the 
Exposition was ‘an accumulated mass of 
dazzling ideas, like lightning held steady as 
it were, this unique assemblage of celestial 
panorama on earth!’ 

■ By all accounts the Exposition of 1900 
was indeed a grand affair. It cost a 
hundred million francs. It covered about 
250 acres in central Paris. There were art 
exhibits in the Grand Palais ; and in the 
Petit Palais art in industry was displayed. 
Big buildings on the Champ-de-Mars dis- 
played the latest machines and industrial 
products. Foreign countries gave an inter- 
national aspect to the exposition by build- 
ing, along the Seine river, pavilions designed 
to recall the best architecture of their lands. 
There were fountains and monumental 
archways. In the centre of all this stood 
the then new Eiffel Tower, the tallest struc- 
ture in the world. Across from the Tower, 
on the hill of the Trocadero, the colonies 
of France and of other European nations 
constructed buildings and small commu- 
nities designed to convey the flavour of these 
exotic lands. As Swamiji reported, a re- 
construction of a part of Paris as it had 
been several hundred years before was 
built. Much of the walking of long dis- 
tances— always a problem with big exposi- 
tions — was reduced by the presence of mar- 
vellous moving sidewalks. 

The American historian, Henry Adams, 
visited the Exposition a number of times. 
In his classic. The Education of Henry 
A dams, he devoted an entire chapter to the 



Exposition. He was fascinated by the new 
machines he saw there, particularly a huge 
electric dynamo. Adams saw in the 
dynamo a force as revolutionary for the 
future as had been in the past: the ideas 
of Copernicus and Galileo, the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and the recognition 
of Christianity by Constantine in 310. 

We know from Mrs. Frances Leggett, 
daughter of Swamiji’s hosts in the United 
States and in Paris, as well as from the 
Swami himself, that Vivekananda visited 
the Exposition very often. Mrs. Leggett 
wrote me: ‘My half-sister Alberta 

[Alberta Sturges, daughter of Mrs. F. H. 
Leggett, Sr. by her first marriage] told me 
that she, Swami, and my father went every 
morning to see the Exhibition, accompanied 
by Professor Patrick Geddes, who explain- 
ed to them the exhibits.’ From a letter 
Josephine MacLeod wrote to Sara Bull we 
know that on August 4, 1900, Swamiji was 
to have had dinner in the restuarant of the 
Eiffel Tower with Josephine MacLeod, 
Sister Nivedita, and a friend of the Leggetts 
who lived in Paris, Gerald Nobel. 

A French writer named Andre Hallays 
wrote a book about the Exposition called 
A Travers l’ Exposition de 1900. He con- 
cludes his account with a light paragraph 
in which the eventual closing of the fair 
was both welcomed and regretted. Stran- 
gers came and went, finding the Exposi- 
tion marvellous, but the attitude of the Pari- 
sian might differ somewhat: 

Some murmured, "Good riddance I” while “What 
a misfortune 1” moaned others, when Monday 
November 12, at 11 :00 in the evening, the can- 
non shot from the Eiffel Tower told Parisians 
that the great festival had ended. Some people 
had even uttered, the one after the other, the 
two exclamations given above— and such were 
perhaps the most sincere. 

What a shame to be able no longer to saunter 
through that immense pell-mell of opulence, of 
curiosities, of entertainment, of masterpieces ! 

On the other hand, what a good riddance not to 
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have in front of one the aggressive ugliness of 
all that foreign architecture ! 

What sadness not to be able anymore to look at 
the old Japanese Kakemonos [paintings], nor the 
portal of the Finish pavilion, nor the Sainte Foy 
[ancient relic] of Conques, nor the old costumes 
from the time of Louis Philippe, nor the crayon 
drawings of Ingres, nor the dances of Sada-Yacco, 
nor the Spanish tapestries, nor the Reaburns 
[painting] from England, nor the Watteaus 
[paintings] from Germany, nor those charming 
sunsets seen against the illumined palaces along 
the purplish river— an effect so rich and 
mysterious I 

What joy to find again Paris clean of hideous 
ramshackle buildings, with which it has been 
so long encumbered, to see again our familiar 
horizons, and to no longer move about among 
hordes of barbarians from abroad and country 
folk from at home dressed up in their Sunday 
best ! 

In the autumn of 1900 Swami Viveka- 
nanda wrote a letter in Bengali to the 
Udbodhan describing the Congress of the 
History of Religions and his own parti- 
cipation in it. In English this report 
occupies eight pages, and is printed in 
Volume IV of the Complete Works. 

This account seems to be the basis of the 
section in the official Life of Vivekananda 
dealing with the Paris Congress. In fact, 
the narration in the biography practically 
paraphrases the letter. The very same 
material has been repeated in biographies 
written subsequently. So far as I know, in 
the nearly seventy years which have passed 
since the Congress met, no research has 
been undertaken to add to the account 
given by Swami ji in the Udbodhan letter. 

Swamiji’s report is a brief summary. A 
number of questions pose themselves, 
which admirers of the Swami would like to 
have answered. For example: When was 

the Congress held, and where? How was 
it organized ; and how many, and who, 
participated in it? When and where did 
Swamiji participate, and exactly what did 
he do? Is it really true, as is stated in the 



official Life, and as has been repeated 
many times in later books, that Viveka- 
nanda knew French well enough to lecture 
to the Congress in that language, and did 
indeed do so twice? 

His experiences in connection with the 
Congress of the History of Religions make 
up a relatively insignificant part of the 
Swami’s life. Nevertheless, everything that 
Vivekananda did interests his admirers and 
spiritual descendants. I have consequently 
undertaken to investigate this phase of 
Swamiji’s life. The findings are reported 
in this third chapter of Swami Vivekananda 
in France. The reader is directed to the 
two previous chapters, covering other as- 
pects of this subject, appearing in Pra~ 
buddha Bharata : March, 1967, and 

March, 1968. 

That the Paris Congress was a small and 
tame affair in contrast to the Parliament of 
Religions of 1893 held in Chicago is made 
clear by Swamiji himself in his account of 
the meetings. He describes the Paris con- 
ference as having been like a ‘Congress of 
Orientalists which is convened from time 
to time, and at which European scholars, 
versed in Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, and other 
oriental languages, meet ; only the anti- 
quarianism of Christianity was added to 
this Paris congress.’ The Congress, he 
said, was attended only by scholars such 
as ‘devote themselves to the study of the 
origin and the history of different religions.’ 
In a letter to Swami Turiyananda written 
in September of 1900, Vivekananda says 

that the Congress ‘was not a big affair ; 
some twenty scholars chattered a lot on the 
origin of the Sala grama and the origin of 

Jehovah and similar topics. I also said 
something on the occasion.’ 

The relative insignificance of the Con- 
gress is demonstrated by the dearth of mate- 
rial extant concerning it. I searched at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris and in the 
library of the Musee Guimet for content- 
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porary descriptions of the Congress. Al- 
though there was much to be found in 
newspaper accounts and in magazines of 
the period concerning the Exhibition itself, 
references to the Congress of the History 
of Religions were practically non-existent. 
A summary of the Congress was published 
in the September-October, 1900, number of 
the Revue de YHistoire des Religions . In 
this the Editor said: 

The daily press, overwhelmed by the number of 
congresses held at the Exposition and by the 
superabundance of marvels which the Exposi- 
tion has paraded before the eyes of the public, 
does not seem to have grasped the interesting 
and instructive character of the Congress of the 
History of Religions. 

Such evidence make it necessary to con- 
clude that the Congress was even more 
trifling and more circumscribed than is 
generally thought. 

Swamiji said in his Udbodhan letter that 
a general report of the Congress, printed in 
French, was to be issued. This report was 
published in four volumes in 1901 and in 
1902. It is entitled: Actes du Premier 

Congres International d'Histoire des Reli- 
gions, Paris , 1900. It was published by 
Ernest Leroux, 28 rue Bonaparte, Paris, but 
has been out of print for years. The first 
volume takes up organizational matters, 
gives a brief account of the Congress in its 
entirety, and summarizes what happened at 
the general sessions. The three other 
volumes print lectures given at the sectional 
meetings. These volumes of proceedings 
give a complete, although dry and officially 
worded, account of the Congress. Many 
of the specifio facts concerning the Congress 
given in the pages which follow come from 
these books. 

A shorter volume was published in 1900 
by the general director of the Exposition, 
issued by the French Ministry of Com- 
merce, Industry, and Posts and Telegraphs. 
It is called: Congres International d'His- 



toire des Religions and was published by 

the French national printery. But this does 
not add anything to the more complete 
account given in the later four-volume 
work. 

The Congress was organized by a Com- 
mission of Organization named on the ini- 
tiative of the Section of Religious Sciences 
of the School of Higher Studies of the 
Sorbonne, as a result of a directive of the 
general director of the Exposition. This 
committee, made up of forty persons — all 
French and all college professors — began its 
work in January of 1899, This commis- 
sion disseminated in May of that year a 
prospectus calling attention to the Con- 
gress: its time and place and objectives. 

In the first volume of the Actes is to be 
found a list of regulations by which the 
Congress was to be governed. These were 
presumably printed and sent out in advance 
to interested people. 

The first two regulations state the time 
and place of the sessions. 

Regulations Three and Four mention 
that there are to be general meetings ; and 
sectional meetings according to the follow- 
ing subjects: I. Religions of the Uncivil- 

ized: II, History of the Religions of the 
Far East ; III. History of the Religions of 
Egypt ; IV. History of the So-called Semi- 
tic Religions ; V. History of the Religions 
of India and Iran ; VI. History of the Reli- 
gions of Greece and Rome ; VII. History 
of the Germans, the Celts, and the Slavs ; 
VIII. History of Christianity. 

Regulations Five and Six refer to mem- 
bership. The membership fee was set at 
ten francs, which payment was to secure 
for the member a copy of the official Actes 
when published. 

Article Seven says: ‘The work and the 

discussions of the Congress shall be essen- 
tially historical in character. Polemics of 
an order confessional or dogmatic are for- 
bidden.’ In his letter to the Udbodhan 
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Swamiji discusses Article Seven and the 
reason for it — namely that the non-Chris- 
tian religions had made too good a showing 
at Chicago and the Catholics wished to 
forestall the possibility that any such result 
might be repeated in Paris. The approach 
was, thus, to make the Paris Congress a 
solely scholarly affair— -all of whose speak- 
ers and most of whose audiences were aca- 
demic workers in the held of religion. 
This was not at all the same kind of par- 
liament that had been held in Chicago in 
1893. 

Articles Eight and Nine refer to the pre- 
paration of papers and the submission of 
questions for discussion. 

Article Ten states that, in addition to 
French, Latin, German, English, and Ita- 
lian were to be considered official lan- 
guages, in which papers could be written, 
discourses given, and discussions held. 

Volume I of the Actes gives a list of the 
officers of the Congress. Of these there 
were sixteen. It is interesting to note that 
the President, seven of the eleven Vice- 
Presidents, the two Secretaries, the Trea- 
surer, and the Assistant Treasurer were all 
French, almost all professors from the 
Sorbonne. Several were members of the 
Institute of France, that extremely exclu- 
sive honorary society of France, to be 
elected to which is the ambition of every 
Frenchman of eminence. The other four 
Vice-Presidents , were professors from Ox- 
ford, Brussels, Budapest, and Rome. 

I am not listing the names of these offi- 
cers, as they are nearly all forgotten now. 
With the exception of two, the names do 
not appear in the latest Petit Larousse. 
The exceptions are two who served as Vice- 
Presidents: Gaston Maspero, a renowned 

Egyptologist ; and Emile Guimet. Guimet 
had built up a great collection of oriental 
objects which in 1884 he established in a 
museum in Paris. That museum now com- 
prises the Department of Asiatic Arts of the 



Louvre. Guimet was a friend of and con- 
tributor to oriental research. Local tradi- 
tion has it that Guimet knew and deeply 
admired Swami Vivekananda, but I can 
find no data to prove this. 

At the end of the list of officers there is 
a note saying that Max Muller, the Oxford 
orientalist, impeded by the state of his 
health from taking part in the Congress, 
had been named Honorary President. 

A list of persons, about 360 in number, 
who presumably paid their ten francs and 
became members, is given in this same 
Volume I of the Actes. These included: 

Eddy, Mile. Rev. Mary Baker G., Plea- 
sant View, Concord, N.H. [ U.S. A. ] 

Loyson, Hyacinthe, 29 Blvd. d’lnker- 
mann, Neuilly-sur-Seine ]A suburb of 
Paris ] 

Olcott, H. S., President de la Societe 
Theosophique, Adyar. Madras. Indes- 
Anglaises 

Vivekananda, le Swami, 21 W. 34th St., 
New York. 

‘Mademoiselle" Eddy was,, of course, the 
founder of Christian Science. 

Loyson was the former Pere Hyacinthe, 
erstwhile Carmelite and famous preacher, 
with whom Swamiji was acquainted in Paris 
and with whom he travelled to the near Easl 
at the end of his stay in Paris. Loyson was 
by then married and already a grandfather. 

Colonel Olcott needs no identification. 

The address given by Swamiji was that 
of the New York residence of Francis H. 
Leggett. 

Additional names of interest to us today, 
listed as members of the Congress, are 
those of J. H. Barrows and Charles Car- 
rol Bonney, associated with the 1893 
Parliament, and Paul Cams, the well known 
Buddhist scholar of that period, and the 
official delegate of the United States to the 
Paris Congress. 

The Congress of the History of Religions 
opened on Monday, September 3. The 
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opening session was held that morning at 
the Palais des Congres, a large, two-storied 
building especially constructed as a part of 
the Exhibition, standing on the bank of the 
Seine just east of the Pont (bridge) de 
FAlma. 

By September 3 Swami Vivekananda had 
presumably been staying for a two or three 
days at the apartment of the French writer, 
Jules Bois. There is no way of knowing 
whether Swamiji attended this opening 
meeting ; but the chances are good that he 
did, along with Miss MacLeod, Sister Nive- 
dita. Mrs. Bull Professor William James, 
and Professor Patrick Geddes. My reason 
for so concluding is that Swamiji’s famous 
‘cranks letter’ was written from the Leggett 
mansion at 6 Place des Etats-Unis that same 
evening, September 3. The letter, describ- 
ing an imaginary Congress of Cranks, in 
which the above named people figure, can 
be taken as a droll caricature of the events 



of that day. 

The Seance d’ Oliver ture began at 9-30 
a.m. and finished at 11-30. It was led 
by the President of the Congress, Albert 
Reville, Professor of the History of Reli- 
gions of the College of France, President of 
the Section of Religious Sciences of the Sor- 
bonne’s School of Higher Studies. The meet- 
ing was given over to organizational mat- 
ters, messages of goodwill, and the like. 
Reville gave a lecture on the value of his- 
torical research. This lecture is printed in 
Volume I of the Actes but is of little interest 
to us today. 

Something of considerable interest to us, 
however, is a letter from Max Muller, read 
at the opening session. By 1900 Max 
Miiller was seventy-seven years old and in 
poor health. He died later that same year. 
As is everything in the Actes , the letter is 
printed in French. But the Actes indicate 
that it was written originally in English but 
presented to the audience in French transla- 
tion. The letter is sufficiently interesting 

5 



to merit our quoting from it. 1 have search- 
ed among the works of Max Muller for 

m • % 

the English original but have not found it. 
It is hoped, that my translation of the mate- 
rial back into English is not too dissimilar 
from what the original must have been. The 
letter was addressed to the President, Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Reli- 
gions, meeting in Paris on September 3. 

7 Norham Gardens, Oxford 
August 27, 1900. 

Cher Monsieur et Honors Coilegues : 

It is a profound nuisance to me not to be able 
to be present at your Congress of the History of 
Religions. But in growing older we have to 
learn to put up with unpleasant things of this 
sort. I was not able to go to the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, and that grieved me very 
much. Nor w'as I able to be present at Stockholm ; 
and now I must give up even the great Congress 
of Paris where I would have met many esteemed 
friends and companions of study. 

You know very well how, since the commence- 
ment of my labours, I have always held firmly 
to the historic character of our work. I know 
clearly that such ought, also to lead to practical 
results. But these results at present do not con- 
cern you or me. My w'ork, like yours, has 
always been a historical and comparative study 
of religions, and it is because of that that I 
commenced my publications with the first 
printed edition of the Rig-Veda. Since then, 
to anyone who belonged to the Aryan family 
of languages, it was possible to speak of the 
origin and the history of religion. Consequently 
I have not regretted having consecrated the best 
years of my life to the deep study of this literary 
treasure. . . . 

ft is true that the Vedic religion is but one 

among others; but there is none like it to help 

•• * * % 

us disengage the roots even, and the trunk and 
branches, of religion. Ex uno disce omnes [from 
one man you can learn many things] applies 
to that religion, and even still today one can 
say that all the serious students of religious 
history' ought to progress by way of Vedic 
studies. . . . 

My dear colleague, you must see today that we 
have not wmrked in vain. Our studies no longer 
make people knit their brows, and we are not 
merely tolerated. No, they are , followed with 
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interest and sympathy; they are even honoured 
by those who disdain them. I believe we are 
on the right track, and I hope that your Con- 
gress of Paris will not hesitate to give its sanc- 
tion to that which has been accomplished, and 
in addition will give a new impulse to what 
ought to be done in the future. 

.Everybody seems today completely familiar with 
the idea that he who knows but a single religion 
knows none at all ; and that one cannot know 
any religion if one does not know its origin and 
its history. Yet when such ideas were given 
out the first time they were considered very 
dangerous— shall 1 say, heretical. We know today 
that religion of itself does not necessarily re- 
quire any temlpes or priests. The poor Siberian 
woman who* in the early morning leaves her tent 
and bows before the sun, saying : ‘When you 
rise, I also rise from my bed, and when you lie 
down, I also lie down to sleep’ ; the old Negro 
on the west coast of Africa praying before his 
fetish ; the red Indian who prays before the post 
on which is painted the totem or the names of 
his ancestors— they all have religion. He who 
knows all thought, expressed and unexpressed, 
understands also all these fumblings. 

I will be with you in spirit at the opening of 
your Congress. Permit me to congratulate you 
on your well-merited success. 

Very truly yours, with my sincere esteem, 

F. Max Muller 

On the afternoon of Monday, September 
3, on Tuesday, September 4, on Thursday, 
Sepember 6, and on Saturday morning, 
September 8, other general meetings were 
held, in the Amphitheatre Michelet of the 
Sorbonne. Whether Swami Vivekananda 
attended any of these meetings cannot be 
determined. All the sectional meetings 
were held at the Sorbonne also, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

The Sorbonne is in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, at quite a distance east of the site of 
the Exhibition. Ever since medieval times 
this section of Paris has been an educational 
centre ; young people from all over Europe 
lived here and studied here, and still do. 
The Sorbonne was founded in 1257. As it 
exists today it is a single large building with- 



out campus, occupying about two square 
blocks, crowded on all sides by apartments 
and business houses. Dedicated in 1889- 
1901, the present building replaced struc- 
tures constructed by Richelieu two hundred 
years before, which in turn replaced yet 
earlier structures. Richelieu’s tomb is in 
the Sorbonne’s chapel. A great deal of 
work went into the present Sorbonne to 
make it, according to the fashions of the late 
1800’s impressive and beautiful. It was 
considered a marvel and was greatly admir- 
ed when dedicated. To anyone used to the 
functionalism of modern educational struc- 
tures, the Sorbonne with its grand stair- 
ways, its pillars and statues, its many murals 
depicting classical subjects, its elaborate 
facade, seems a relic of a leisured age — as, 
of course, it is. 

A clue furnished by Mirs. Frances Leggett 
made me hope for a time that I should be 
able to identify the room in which Swamiji 
spoke. From a letter written by her mother 
in September of 1900 to Josephine MacLeod 
from Kreuznach, Germany, she quotes: 
‘Swami at the Sorbonne ! enfin. What 
would I give for a photograph of him with 
the Puvis de Chavannes background!’ The 
Puvis de Chavannes referred to is a mural 
by the French painter Pierre Puvis de 
Chavannes ; this graces the Sorbonne’s 
Grand Amphitheatre. Much admired when 
the Sorbonne was new, the mural runs the 
entire length— seventy-five feet— of the wall 
behind the podium of this auditorium. It 
is named The Sacred Wood. It depicts a 
woman, representing the Sorbonne, sitting 
on a throne in a forest, surrounded by other 
women representing Literature, Eloquence, 
Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Geometry. 
The Grande Amphitheatre with its Puvis de 
Chavannes mural may be seen today, essen- 
tially unchanged — ^except for the depreda- 
tions caused by the occupation of the Sor- 
bonne by militant students in May and 
June of 1968. Holding nearly three thou- 
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sand people, the great hall is today in 
constant use as a classroom in the over- 
crowded Sorbonne. Swamiji and Josephine 
MacLeod must have stopped into the 
Grande Amphitheatre to see the mural, 
which probably explains Mrs. Leggett’s 
reference ; but the session where Viveka- 
nanda spoke was certainly not held there. 

We learn from the proceedings that the 
general sessions of Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday were held in a 
smaller hall, the Amphitheatre Michelet at 
the Sorbonne. This auditorium exists quite 
unchanged today. The fact that it holds 
but two hundred furnishes additional evi- 
dence of the comparatively small attendance 
at the Paris meeting. Whether Swamiji 
attended any of the general meetings at the 
Amphitheatre Michelet is not known. 

Some of the lectures given at the general 
meetings are published in the Actes. In 
general they do not interest us very much 
today. The one exception is an address 
given on September 3 concerning the 
Parliament of Religions of 1893. This was 



a long account prepared by Charles Carroll 
Bonney, the President of the 1893 Parlia- 
ment, and brought to Paris by Paul Carus. 
It was read, undoubtedly in French transla- 
tion, by Professor Jean Reville. It tells in 
glowing detail what had transpired at 
Chicago, stressing the size of the parliament, 
the variety of religious views represented, 
and the spirit of fraternity that prevailed. 
Dr. Bonney concluded the address with 

these words (translated back into English 
from the French) : 

Such were the religious conferences held in 
Chicago in 1893. And as the President said in 
his closing address on October 28, ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Religions has delivered the world from 
bigotry. Civil liberty and religious liberty will 
find henceforth their path greatly opened. The 
work of the Parliament has taken its place in 
history and its place in creating progress.’ 

For us the Parliament was an event in the 
history of religions of the highest importance, 
and in the future will be seen as having been a 
sign of the times. 

(to be concluded) 



GANDHI JI— HIS MORAL WAY 

Swami Chidatmananda 



Gandhiji, in spite of his pre-occupation 
with politics, was essentially a moral man. 
His morality had its sanction and authority 
from his faith in God ; and God to him 
‘is Truth and Love’ 1 . His whole life and 
its various activities, including political 
ones, were nothing but ‘experiments with 
Truth’ the ultimate aim being the realiza- 
tion of God. As he himself has said time 

l Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi , the Last Phase— 
Vol I, p. 421, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, 1958. 

t 



and again, ‘man’s ultimate aim is the rea- 
lization of God, and all his activities, poli- 
tical, social and religious, have to be guid- 
ed by the ultimate aim of the Vision of 
God’ 2 . Gandhiji, more than most of us, per- 
haps sought to put this idea into practice 
in his own life and the way he chose for 
this arduous march was naturally the ‘reli- 
gious and moral way’. 

We say ‘religious moral way’ because 



2 D. G. Tendulkar : Mahatma Gandhi Vol. IV, 
p. 108, V. K. Jhaveri & Tendulkar, Bombay-6, 1952. 
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the concept of morality is open to question 
these days. In the West, the last century 
saw many eminent philosophers who 
thought that God and religion were un- 
necessary factors for a moral way of life. 
Herbert Spencer, in his Data for Ethics 
(1879) wrote: ‘Now that moral injunctions 
are losing authority given by their suppos- 
ed sacred origin, the secularization of 
morals is being imparative.’ Kant, Hegel, 
Darwin and Huxley and others like them 
lent support and supplied authority to this 
idea of ‘secularization of morals’. 

Their way of thinking has been summed 
up by Fred Elder, an American thinker, 
while he speaks about ‘a non-super-natural, 
human evolutionary theory of the origin 
and nature of man’s moral senses’. He says : 

‘A purely natural morality does exist, all in- 
dependent of divine guidance. All matters as to 
morals, all problems as to rightness and wrong- 
ness of men’s acts in their mutual dealings are 
covered by the science of ethics on a purely 
humanistic basis. Ethics has no concern whatso- 
ever with any supposed relations of man with 
any hypothetical God, heaven or hell... God, 
heaven or hell no longer enter into the picture 
of the educated man’s ethical problems’.3 

But the Indian concept of morality, from 
Which Gandhiji drew his inspiration, does 
not contribute to the idea of ‘secular mora- 
lity’, which is said to be an end in itself. 
The secular or utilitarian views of moral 
life falls short of genuineness when put to 
stricter analysis. Swami Vivekananda ques- 
tions this utilitarian demand for morality 
without religion or God as its basis or its 
end. He says : 

‘The utilitarian wants us to give up the struggle 
after the Infinite, the reaching-out for the 
supersensuous, as impracticable and absurd and, 
in the same breath, asks us to take up ethics and 
do good to society. Why should we do good? 
Doing good in a secondary consideration, we must 
have an ideal. Ethics itself is not the end, but 



3 F. S. Elder : Morals and Religions, Philosophical 
Library Inc., New York. 



the means to an end. If the end is not there, 
why should we be ethical ? Why should I do 
good to other men, and not injure them ? If 
happiness is the goal of mankind, why should I 
not make myself happy and others unhappy ?’4 

Man does not ordinarily want to move 
even his little finger, if he can help it, with- 
out a purpose, concious or unconcious. 
Will a man pursue then a life of restrictions 
and observances, self-denial and sacrifices, 
service and rennuciation, which a moral 
way of life demands, only for the sake of 
utilitarian morality itself? Each living be- 
ing, man not excepted, is concerned about 
his own ‘good’ and it is this idea of ‘good’ 
which is the real motive force behind all 
actions, moral or otherwise. This idea of 
‘good’, however, differs between lower ani- 
mal and higher animal, between animal and 
man and between man and man. Higher 
the attainment of mind, finer and more 
impersonal becomes this idea of ‘good’. 
The concept of ‘good’, according to the 
highest Indian standards has always 
been associated with religion — the way 
to supreme realization. It is this religious 
sense of morality, and not intelligence 
alone, which becomes the differentiating 
characteristic of man and distinguishes him 
from a mere animal. Man has a ‘ Dharmd , 
the animal has none. ‘Dharma’ is the way 
which leads one on through the observances 
of moral precepts nearer and nearer to 
God. Gandhiji, pertinently says: 

‘You will wish to know what the marks of a man 
are who wants to realize Truth which is God. 
He must be completely free from anger and 
lust, greed and attachment, pride and fear.. He 
must reduce himself to zero.’S 

Gandhiji therefore chose this religious 
morality as the way of his life. To him reli- 



4 Complete Works— V ol. II, p. 63-64, Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati. 

5 Pyarelal : Mahatma Gandhi, the Last Phase— 

* 

Vol. II, p. 233 Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, 
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gion and morality could not be seperated. 
He says : 

‘True religion and true morality are inseparably 
bound up with each other. Religion is to 
morality what water is to the seed that is sown 
in the soil’.C 

And a life bereft of this religious mora- 
lity was to him ‘a boat without a rudder in 
the midst of storm and waves’ which must 
— against some unseen rock some- 

where someday. He, therefore, rejected all 
ways of life where religion did not play its 
part. All things, including ‘politics bereft 
of religion’ he said, ‘are absolute dirt, ever 
to be shunned 57 . He, therefore, always sought 
to walk on this ‘path of religion’. It is not 
easy to do so, as it was to Gandhiji him 
self. He had to make strenuous efforts, 
immense sacrifices, harbour defeats in his 
endeavours but with unfailing faith in the 
ultimate goodness of God, he never shrank 
from it because he knew that reward would 
surely come one day: 

“I know the path. It is straight and narrow. 
It is like the edge of a sword. I rejoice to walk 
on it. I weep when I slip. God’s word is : “He 
who strives never perishes”. I have implicit 
faith in that promise. Though, therefore, from 
my weakness I fail a thousand times, I will not 
loose faith but hope that I shall see the light 
when the flesh has been brought under perfect 
subjection, as some day it must'.s 

Gandhiji lived through this religious 
moral way of life, worked through it and 
prayed earnestly that he might reach 
the destination of the way, which is the 
‘vision of the Reality’. 

Let us, therefore, in this year of Gandhi- 



SNirmal K. Bose: Selections from Gandhi , p. 223, 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1957. 

7 Prabhu and U.R. Rao : The Mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi, p. 70, Oxford University Press, London, 
1945. 

8 Ibid. p. 12 



ji’s centenary, search our own hearts and 
find out if we are really celebrating it with 
sincerity. In modem times, morality or let 
us say the ‘religious morality’ of Gandhi ji’s 
conception, has become the greatest casu- 
alty. We have, as if, started believing that 
all thought about religion and God, right 
and wrong, just and unjust is mere foolish- 
ness. Somehow or other the ‘end’ has to be 
achieved and thought about right or wrong 
means is absolutely unnecessary. But we 
forget that in the moral world, there is a 
law working all by itself, regardless of what 
we think of it or how we assess its value. 
That law, which in our scriptures, has been 
named ‘Rta *— operates as much as the sun 

sheds its rays, the river flows, the wind 
blows and the clouds give rain. To deny 
this truth is to deny the existence of light 
when we stand blindfolded in the sun. He 
only really gains therefore, who obeys the 
law and prizes the ‘religious moral way’ 
above all other things, as Gandhiji did all 
his life. In these days, when there is a 
turmoil in all spheres of national and inter- 
national life, when even the wisest amongst 
us get bewildered as to where we are leading 
ourselves, when man swings between hope 
and fear and when light seems to be encircled 
by gloom, let us look to our own heritage — 
the heritage where spirit triumphed over 
matter and saved us from a thousand cata- 
strophies through the millennia and from 
where Gandhiji drew his inspiration — and 
reassess the values of life and choose the 
right way. Let us be religiously moral, 
let us have faith in the goodness of God 
and let us believe that means only justify 
the ends. To achieve goodness and make 
ourselves and others happy, we have to be 
good ourselves. If we do so, we shall be 
feeling that we have really honoured the 
sacred memory of Gandhiji and have paid 
true homage to that great man. 








Reverend Andrew B. Lemke 



I 

Holy Mother (speaking to Sister Nivedita) : ‘One 
day, long ago, Sri Ramakrishna had summoned 
me. I was twenty. It was spring, bursting with 
life. In his kindness to me, he said, "In the 
garden there is a small house. Go in, and shut 
the door. It is there that you must live. 
Meditate and pray. One day the door will open, 
and many will crowd around you calling you 
Mother 1" ’l 

Commentary. It is the spring of the 
year. All nature is bursting with life. A 
young woman of twenty, bursting with vir- 
ginity, hears the annunciation that her 
Dharma is to enter a small house in the 
garden, shut the door, live there, and medi- 
tate and pray. No moaning at the bar in 
the spring-time of life for her as she sets 
forth on a life of self-abnegation — ‘in his 
kindness to me/ she said, ‘one day long ago 
Sri Ramakrishna revealed to me what my 
life was to be . 5 

The vow of obedience is the primary 
discipline of the religious life. The vow of 
obedience, however, does not mean sur- 
rendering one’s will to the will of another 
person. Sri Ramakrishna was not saying 
to Holy Mother, ‘You are my wife, you 
must obey me, go into a small house, shut 
the door, live there, meditate and pray/ 



1 Vide : Lizelle Raymond, The Dedicated , the 

John Day Company, New York, Chapter 47. 



Rather, he was a seer — all days were clear 
days for him and he could see a long way, 
and therefore he was able to reveal her 
Dharma, succinctly portraying the role she 
W'as to play in her incarnation on earth. 
The religious meaning of obedience is that 
one vows to so purify the entire compound 
of the body by the discipline of meditation 
and prayer that the body becomes obedient 
to the indwelling spirit of divinity, and the 
spirit is thereby freed from the bondage of 
the flesh. ‘One day/ said Sri Ramakrishna* 
‘the door will open, and many will crowd 
around you calling you Mother!’ In her 
day on earth many did call her Mother, and 
today all over the world she is Mother to 
multitudes of her spiritual children. First 
comes limitation, then later amplitude 
through the power generated by living the 
vow of obedience. ‘Enter by the narrow 
gate, since the road that leads to perdition 
is wide and spacious, and many take it ; 
but it is a narrow gate and a hard road that 
leads to life, and only a few find it/ 

‘In the garden there is a small house ; 
go in, and shut the door, and live there ; 
meditate and pray/ said Sri Ramakrishna 
to Holy Mother. All objective phenomena 
seen in the waking state of consciousness 
are symbolic ; in fact^ just as symbolic as 
the objective phenomena seen in the dream 
state of consciousness. When we are able 
to interpret objective phenomena, we have 
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learned the language of the soul. In the 
imagery we are considering we are trying to 
interpret the meaning of a small house with 
the door shut and a person within meditat- 
ing and praying. Literally, the Holy 
Mother lived in such a circumscribed 
environment, manifesting for long years a 
life of perfect selflessness ; and, by her 
grace, we see symbolically that for everyone 
the body itself is a small house with door 
shut, and within it we live out our Dharma 
for better or for worse ; for better if we 
remember to meditate and pray, for worse 
if we weary in well-doing. Long ago in 
another age and another clime, Jesus said, 
‘No man, having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.’ This does not have to 
be interpreted as a harsh saying, but simply 
the expression of a psychological truth. 
Edgar Allen Poe expressed the same truism 
in his poem. The Haunted Palace* 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace— reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion- 
It stood there! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ! 

• ♦ • '• * #' 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn J— for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 

And round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 

Is but a dim -remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

To sum up the meaning of the vow of 
obedience, we interpret it to mean the un- 
complaining acceptance of our Dharma 
under the limitation of which by medita- 
tion and prayer, we purify the compound 
of the body, bringing it into complete obe- 
dience to the divine spirit within the body. 
Either we control the body and make it go 



where we want it to go, or it will control us 
and take us where we would not go. When 
the body is purified and brought under con- 
trol of spirit, the door opens and, backed 
by the power generated, the spirit emerges 
to bless the encircling environment. 

II 

Holy Mother : ‘The boys come and entreat me 

4 

eagerly. They take the mantra and go home. 
But nobody does any japa regularly. Some don’t 
do it even once. Yet as I have shouldered the 
burden, should I not look after them ? That’s 
why I do japa and pray to the Master, “O 
Master, grant them enlightenment, grant them 
emancipation, and do you take on yourself their 
care in every way here and hereafter 1 This 
world is full of troubles and tribulations. May 
they never have to come back again.” ’ 

Devotee : ‘Do you have to work for all your 

sons wherever they may be ? 

Holy Mother : ‘For all I have to work.’ 

Devotee : ‘You have so many children ; do you 

remember them all ?’ 

Holy Mother : ‘I do japa for those whom I can 
recollect. And for those that I don’t remember 
I pray to the Master thus, “Master, I have many 
sons in many places. Do you please look after 
those whose names I can’t remember, and 
graciously grant that they may prosper.” ’2 

Commentary. The door to Holy Mother’s 
small house has opened, and her spirit 
has issued forth to bless the whole wide 
world ; and today from the subtle world 
she continues to bless the world, blessing 
not only her spiritual children, but the 
environment of her spiritual children as 
well, whether it be monastery or home, the 
solitary life of the recluse or the selfless 
worker in the fields of action. There is 
now abroad in the world the tender loving 
care of the ‘Mother’ principle, active again 
after having lain dormant so very long 
covered by the dust of worldliness. This 
Mother principle we define as compassion. 



2 Swaini Gambhirananda : Holy Mother Sri 

Sarada Devi, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras, 1955, p. 397. 
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St. Paul was talking about this principle 
when he wrote, ‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
(compassion), 1 am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal . . And though 

I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not (compassion), it profiteth me 
nothing.’ 

Being compassionate does not mean 
being a do-gooder ; it does not mean build- 
ing hospitals or dispensaries ; it does not 
mean doing good to the world. Com- 
passion is the inevitable out-pouring of the 
spirit of one who has attained Self-realiza- 
tion. Sri Ramakrishna said that after clos- 
ing the door of our small house we should 
meditate and pray, meditate and pray, 
meditate and pray. Kierkegaard said that 
one attains purity of heart when he wills 
one thing, and this one thing is to know 
God, the realization of which is the goal of 
life. Vedanta stresses doing japa (repeti- 
tion of a sacred mantram) ; the practice of 
constant remembrance as continuous as the 
ticking of a clock ; and hundred per cent 
devotion to one’s ideal. It is discipline of 
this kind that releases the attribute of com- 
passion. Compassion is the fruit of the reli- 
gious life ; or, to change the metaphor, it is 
that which undergirds the whole world 
keeping it from crumbling. 

The temptation to offer an ‘aside’ is so 
great that I yield. During my more than 
forty years in the Christian ministry, one 
criticism by Christian believers has been 
constant, namely that contemplatives live a 
selfish, wasteful, sterile life, all in all an 
unproductive life. Often this bias is so 

strong that readers put aside the Rama- 

* 

krishna-Vivekananda literature as some- 
thing that is incomprehensible ; as one 
druggist friend, an inveterate bookworm, 
put it, just soi much gobbledy gook. Catho- 
lics of the Roman tradition are more sym-i 
pathetic because their tradition includes the 



contemplative life. But even among 
Roman Catholics appreciation of contem- 
platives is tapering off. A Roman Catholic 
nun told me recently that her early years as 
a nun were given to the contemplative way 
of life and that during those years she ex- 
perienced wonderful peace and joy, but that 
becoming more and more aware of the 
troubles and tribulations in the world, she 
had renounced the contemplative life to be- 
come a nun devoted to social action. I 
noticed on this visit in the convent that 
the front room, which had been a shrine 
where the nuns gathered at stated hours of 
the day and night, had been converted to 
an office with desks, typewriters, and 
numerous filing cabinets. ‘Now,’ she said, 
‘I do not feel the peace and joy of former 
days, but I do feel more useful.’ 

I conclude this ‘aside’ with an apt illus- 
tration from a blessed little book bearing 
the title How to Know God : Yoga Aphor- 
isms of PatmjalP translated by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Christopher Isher- 
wood: 

‘We all know instances of admirable, earnest men 
who become so deeply involved in the cares of a 
great reform movement or social relief project 
that they cannot think of anything beyond the 
practical problems of their daily work. Their 
minds are not calm.- They are- full of anxiety 
and restlessness. The mind of the truly illum- 
ined man is calm— not because he is selfishly 
indifferent to the needs of others, but because 
he knows the peace of the Atman within all 
things, even within the appearance of misery, 
disease, strife and want.’ 

A hospital is not a pleasant place, but it 
would not be improved by removing the 
operating room, the surgeon’s scalpel, intra- 
venous feeding, and the numerous painful 
means employed to restore the patient 
to health so that he may be released from 
the hospital. The hospital experience for 
the patient, however, may have divine im- 

3 Harper and Brothers, New York, 1953, p. 24. 
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port for him if in the spirit of obedience he 
accepts his sojourn there as an opportunity 
to do penance — his freedom curtailed he 
has the time to meditate and pray. It is 
not far fetched imagery to think of the 
world as a hospital where we are signed in 
and can only gain our release when we have 
been restored to health ; according to this 
imagery, health means the realization of 
God. The goal of life is to realize God ; 
the goal of life is not to change the nature 
of the world. 

HI 

‘The Holy Mother busied herself day and night 
in the Master’s service. ’4 

‘Sarada Devi (The Holy Mother) did not out- 
wardly practise austerities or observe rituals to 
the extent Sri Ramakrishna did. Her life was 
one of quiet prayer and meditation, and she 
never neglected the performance of her daily 
duties. She appeared to others more like a 
householder than a recluse or ascetic. Yet the 
ocean of her spiritual experience was as bottom- 
less as his. This shows that she was not just 
a saint or mystic, but, like her husband, a mani- 
festation of Divinity. ’5 

Commentary and Conclusion . Buddha, 

Jesus, Sri Ramakrishna-Holy Mother, 

though they are Divine Incarnations do not 
differ from us in kind but only in degree. 

4 M. : The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, (translated 
by Swami Nikhilananda) , Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras, 1944, p. 870. 

5 Swami Nikhilananda : Holy Mother , George 

Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1963, p. 79. 



They have passed this way before and know 
the way* the truth, and the life. Buddha is 
said to have recalled over 500 of his pre- 
vious births. Being fully illumined entities, 
they vicariously accepted human birth to 
demonstrate the religious life. Sri Rama- 
krishna and Holy Mother in our modern 
times were the living embodiment of the 
truth revealed in the scriptures of mankind. 
In them we behold our future. Meditating 
upon them we regain our memory ; illu- 
sions and vain imaginings vanish, and we 
realize that we are God, that all along we 
have never been anything else but God. In 
a famous prayer, recorded in the 17th chap- 
ter of the Gospel of John, Jesus said, ‘May 
all be one ; as thou. Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us.’ 

The purpose of this article is to state 
what inspires me most in Holy Mother’s 
life. This limitation means leaving out so 
much that one would like to include, all 
of it so precious ; yet the limitation has to 
be respected, else the world itself could not 
contain all that would be written. 

To sum up, three related aspects of her 
life inspire me greatly: (1) her vow of 

obedience in accepting her Dharma ; (2) the 
compassion which ensued from that obe-< 
dience resulting in a reservoir of grace from 
which her spiritual children drink and 
have their spirit renewed ; and (3) never 
under any circumstance, however, difficult 
the conditions were, did she neglect her 
daily duties. 



God, if I worship Thee in fear of hell, burn me in hell. And if 1 
worship Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise ; but if I wor- 
ship Thee for Thine own sake, withhold not Thine everlasting Beauty. 

— RabPa 
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‘CRISIS IN CHRISTIANITY* 

Father Robert Campbell 
( The Text of a Speech ) 



Had I been giving this talk ten years ago, 

1 would be here to give a very optimistic 
picture of Christianity ; Christianity in its 
ascendency having almost one third of the 
world population as its members. How- 
ever, in the ensuing ten years, it seems to 
me (and my observations are verified by 
articles I read) that there has developed a 
crisis in Christianity. Today Christianity 
is facing what is possibly the worst crisis 
in its history. Taking my own denomina- 1 
tion, the Roman Catholic Church, as one 
example: you are all familiar with the re- 
ception given to the Pope's encyclical on 
birth control. Now in the past the Pope’s 
encyclical has always been met with accept- 
ance by the Catholic population ; but this 
encyclical has aroused tremendous opposi- 
tion from Catholics. I wouldn’t say the 
majority of Catholics, but we see the pheno- 
menon of priests rebelling against the 
Pope’s encyclical, priests addressing groups 
and saying: The Pope is not speaking 

for us. He’s out of touch with modern 
Catholic thought. He’s out of touch with 
the ‘Catholic people.’ We hear priests say- 
ing this and a petition which was originated 
by some priests in Washington D.C. pro- 
testing against the Pope’s encyclical has 
been signed by upwards of six hundred 
priests who are teachers in theology and 
philosophy throughout the country. 

Well, now this is just one example of a 
breakdown of authority which is endemic 
to present Christianity. Perhaps an even 
more basic example is the reception given 
the Pope’s credo two or three months ago. 
The Pope issued a statement of his beliefs 
and it was very traditional, exactly what 
every Catholic had learned in his catechism 
from youth up. To this credo you would 



think Catholics would say, ‘Yes, this 
is our faith ; this is what we believe’, 
but this, too, met with a rather resentful 
reception from many directions. 

So here you have two different currents 
in Christianity, and I want to describe for 
you these two different currents in Chris- 
tianity because if I, as a speaker on Chris- 
tianity, were to present just one aspect of 
Christianity, many would say, ‘Well, that’s 
not Christianity as 1 know it. That’s not 
my idea of Christianity.’ So I want to pre- 
sent the two main stream concepts of Chris-, 
tianity today and possibly those of you who 
are Christians will find you identify with 
one group or the other. These two main- 
streams run through all denominations. 
Catholics are divided ; some are in what 
you might call the traditional group and 
some are in the modernistic group. Every 
denomination is divided. A new pheno-> 
menon is emerging. It is no longer a 
matter of Catholic versus Protestant. 
Rather, the new alignment is liberal versus 
conservative. So I am going to describe 
these two main trends which exist in 
Christianity today. I think it is only fair 
in the presentation of Christianity to pre- 
sent both sides. 

The first group I will call the traditional 
group or the supernatural outlook. This 
attitude toward truth is: God has reveal- 

ed Truth to us. He has revealed the Truth 
about Himself, about how He wants man to 
live, the Truth about the afterlife. These 
Truths are eternal and unchanging, accord-' 
ing to this traditional outlook, and it is our 
duty to find out God’s Will in this matter ; 
and to follow that. 

The other group, the liberal or modern- 
istic, or perhaps you could call it human- 
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istic or natural, outlook says, ‘We don't 
agree with this. We believe that truth is 
a relative thing, a changing thing, and that 
these doctrines and dogmas are not fixed 
for all eternity, but rather, they are deve- 
loping, changing, and we may come to the 
point, and we are coming to the point, 
where we deny some things that we former- 
ly affirmed as being sacred Truths.’ 

So, we find a complete dichotomy bet- 
ween the two groups of Catholics. Both 
of them Catholics, or both of them Luthe- 
rans, or both of them Episcopalians, but 
completely divergent in their outlook. On 
their outlook on God, the traditional super- 
natural group says, ‘God is the Supreme 
Being, Sovereign. He is a person ; actually 
one God in three persons, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, all equal, all eternal, equal in 
power and equal in love, equal in knowl- 
edge.’ The liberal group says, ‘This is an 
outmoded concept of God.’ They say, ‘We 
must adopt a God who is more like man ; 
a God who has faults, who has feelings, 
who can change, who evolves.’ They say 
‘We see everything in the world evolving. 
God should be no exception to this.’ And 
you have terms like the ‘ground of being’ ; 
Paul Tillich’s concept of God as the 
‘ground of being’, or ‘God is the expression 
of the human consciousness’, or ‘God is the 
Supreme Reality’ ; getting away, once 
again from the concept of God who is a 
person apart from man. So once again, 
even on this most basic concept, the idea 
of God, we find a complete dichotomy be- 
tween the two Christian outlooks. 

Morality. The older, traditional concept 

of morality, especially sex morality, is: 
‘Any sex outside marriage is wrong and 
seriously wrong.’ When I say this I am 
speaking for the traditional Christian group, 
I am speaking for traditional Catholics, 
traditional Protestants, and the Eastern 
Orthodox. These things I am saying are 
common to’ all of them. They had all a 



very strict sex morality and still do. The 
liberal groups say, ‘Let’s re-evaluate our sex 
codes, sex morals, make Ihem more adapt- 
able to modem man. May be sex outside 
marriage is not always wrong. We must 
rethink these sex codes and divorce should 
be permitted. Perhaps abortion should be 
legalized.’ The traditional group says, 
‘Cling to the unchanging codes.’ The 
modern group says, ‘We must adapt our 
morals to modem man’. 

Then the heart of the Christian outlook. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. The tradi- 
tional group of Protestants, Catholics, and 
Eastern Orthodox say, ‘This is the heart of 
our faith. Jesus Christ is God. He is uni- 
que. There is no other beside Him. No 
other person can be mentioned in the 
same breath with Jesus Christ. He 
alone is God, the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, God in human form.’ And, of 
course the modernistic or secularistic, 

if you wish to use the term, or human- 
istic outlook takes issue with this also and 
says, ‘Christ, yes, we’ll say he is divine, 

but the same as any oft us can be divine.’ 
And, of course, this strikes a very responsive 
chord with the Hindu outlook that the divine 
is in all of us. We are all potentially Gods. 
The liberal Christian outlook would sympa- 
thize to a great extent with this outlook. As 
a matter of fact, in many points I think you 
will find the humanistic Christian outlook 
moving in the direction of the East in much 
of its philosophy ; both in its concept of a 
depersonalized, if you wish to use that term, 
God, and also in the concept that we are 
all potentially divine. 

Then in the attitude toward man. 
Traditional Christianity has held what the 
critics charged as a pessimistic outlook 
on man. Traditional Christianity says God 
created man perfect but man fell. He sin- 
ned against God, disobeyed God, and fell. 
As a result, man is born with original sin, 
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an inclination on his own part to sin, to 
love himself more than God, to put himself 
first in all considerations, a tendency to- 
wards ignorance and towards sin. This is 
what is known as a state of original sin, 
and this concept is very offensive to liberal 
Christianity. They charge that this is a 
very pessimistic outlook on man, that man 
does not really have original sin, that man 
is infinitely perfectible, and by training, 
by proper education, man can be improved 
almost infinitely. He can reach the level of 
a God by successive generations of training, 
education, proper envinorment. 

"Then in the attitude towards the world. 
Traditional Christianity had considered the 
world as somehow a danger, something 
very attractive, very lovable, and in (hat lay 
its danger, because traditional Christianity 
says we must love God above all. As Jesus 
Christ said, there are two great command- 
ments : love God with all your heart and 
soul, with all your mind and strength, and 
love your neighbour as yourself. Tradi- 
tional Christianity says. The world, being 
so attractive, is a competitor for God’s love, 
for the love that we should be giving God. 
We tend to be led astray, seduced, if you 
will, into giving that love to the world, to 
the attractive things of this life, to success 
and honour and pleasure, possessions.’ So 
the world has been considered somewhat 
of an enemy by traditional Christianity. 
But liberal, humanistic Christianity says, 
‘This is an entirely . . . well, Manichean 
outlook.’ This is the charge usually levelled 
against the traditional viewpoint. The 
liberal outlook says the world is to be loved. 
We should enjoy ourselves in this life. We 
should try to develop this world. As a 
matter of fact, this is the core of liberal 
humanistic Christianity. Build a more 
humane society. Build a better world. 
Don’t reject the world. Don’t look upon 
the world as an enemy, bat embrace the 
world and devote yourself to building a 



better world. This is what humanistic 
Christianity says. 

Afterlife. Another central tenet of tradi- 
tional Christianity. Man’s goal is to achieve 
heaven, happiness with God forever, in the 
traditional Christian viewpoint, and the 
more profoundly Catholic and Eastern 
Orthodox outlook as that heaven is a very 
real place where we are joined with God 
forever in frier dship with God, supremely 
happy ; and hell, for those who die out of 
friendship with God, is also very real, tor- 
ments worse than anything we can imagine 
in this life. These concepts, by humanistic 
Christianity on the other hand, are either 
slighted or rejected. Humanistic Christi- 
anity says, ‘We should not concentrate on 
the next life. Let the next life take care 
of itself, if there is a next life. Rather, let’s 
concentrate on this world, build a better 
world here, build a more humane society. 
Never mind this pie in the sky. This atti- 
tude of living forever or living in fear of 
God tends to lead us to neglect this world 
and to neglect present society.’ This is the 
charge which modem humanistic Christi- 
anity levels against traditional Christianity. 

So now, having sketched very briefly the 
two poles of Christianity, let me point out 
that not everyone belongs perfectly in tradi- 
tional Christianity or perfectly in humanis- 
tic Christianity. There are some who do, 
who can say, ‘Yes, I fit completely into the 
humanistic Christianity mould.’ But I think 
many Christians would say, ‘Well, I like 
the supernatural doctrines o;f traditional 
Christianity, but I also like tho social em- 
phasis of liberal Christianity.’ So many 
Christians would say, ‘I am sorl of a mixture 
of both.’ But I do think that each one of 
you who is a Christian finds that he tends 
to sympathize more with one group or 
with the other. 

Now what is the present trend? Is it 
favouring one group or the other? Well, 
you see in the Roman Catholic Church one 
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example. In the last five or six years the 
rebellion against authortity has been a move 
in the direction of humanistic Christianity. 
Challenging the infallibility of the Pope, 
challenging the ideas of heaven and hell, 
challenging many of the other traditional 
Christian doctrines. The whole idea of 
unchanging Truth has been challenged by 
the liberal Catholics and Protestants. So we 
find, especially since Vatican II, a very 
strong swing in the direction of humanistic 
Christianity ; great emphasis on social acti- 
vities, on building a better world. The 
characteristic activities of the traditional 
Christians would be prayer, seeking con- 
verts, seeking personal holiness. The 
liberal Christian feels, that these things are 
old-fashioned and passe. He says, ‘Never 
mind seeking converts. Let’s develop bet- 
ter relations with other religions.’ And as 
far as seeking personal holiness goes, the 
liberal Christian tends to look upon this as 
too individualistic and perhaps too selfish. 
He would say, ‘We should be engaged in 
social projects. We should be working for 
civil rights. We should be engaged in 
anti-war demonstrations. We should be 
doing whatever is possible and necessary to 
build a better world, and never mind this 
prayer and individual acts of asceticism or 
worship. These are too individualistic, too 
selfish.’ The trend does seem to be in the 
direction of humanistic Christianity. 

Now,, as one example of that, I cite my 
own classes at DePaul University where 
I have taken surveys of the students over 
the past five years, and I have found that, 
comparing the student attitudes of last year 
with five years ago, for instance on birth 
control: Now five years ago fifty-three 

per cent held the traditional Catholic posi- 
tion on birth control that it is wrong. But 
each year the percentage has dropped until 
last year it was twenty per cent only subs- 
cribed to the traditional position. The 
others had all swung in the direction of 



more humanistic approach. 

Infallibility of the Church. Here these 
students are all Roman Catholics. You 
would expect them to subscribe to the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Pope. Five 
years ago eighty-three per cent of them did. 
But that, too, has dropped off every year 
until last year it was only fifty-three 

per cent who would agree with the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Pope as taught in 
the Church. 

So the acceptance of these distinctive 
Catholic doctrines among Catholic students 
is falling off rapidly, and on doctrines which 
we hold in common with the traditional 
Protestants, say Christ as God, the existence 
of hell, these, too, have been dropping off, 
not as rapidly, however, as the distinctly 
Catholic doctrines. Acceptance of Christ 
as God was about ninety per cent of the 
Catholic students five years ago and down 
to about eighty-two percent last year. Exist- 
ence of hell was accepted by about seventy- 
five per cent of the Catholic students five 
years ago,, and is now down to slightly over 
fifty per cent. 

This is just another indication of the 
direction Christianity is moving, and of 
course this produces a crisis when you get 
the divisions. This schism in thought if not 
in — well a schism exists within the Catholic 
Church in opinion even though it does not 
exist jurisdictionally, organizationally, at 
present. 

There was a recent article in ‘Transac- 
tion Magazine’ for June which said, ‘Will 
ethics be the death of Christianity?’ This 
was written by two gentlemen named Glock 
and Stark one a Lutheran, the other a for- 
mer Lutheran who had done considerable 
studies surveying Christian opinions over 
the past few years, and their conclusion is 
the same as that I have mentioned ; that 
there is a terrific swing away from tradi- 
tional Christianity and toward humanistic 
Christianity. This humanistic Christianity 
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they choose to call ethics. So they say 
ethics is killing Christianity, and they them- 
selves are in favour of this trend. They 
feel that this is a good trend, and there 
are certain things that can be said in favour 
of it. I know Swami Vivekananda, the 
great Swami who spoke here in Chicago 
seventy-five years ago at the first Parlia- 
ment of Religions, would himself look with 
favour on most of these trends in the direc- 
tion of humanistic Christianity, because 
one of his sayings was, ‘Don’t be concerned 
about doctrine or dogma or churches or 
temples’, and the liberal Christians echo 
those sentiments one hundred per cent. 
Also Swami Vivekananda said that for- 
merly in the old religion the atheist was 
the man who didn’t believe in God and he 
said that now in the new religion we call 
an atheist a man who doesn’t believe in 
himself and in mankind and, once again, 
this attitude would be echoed whole- 
heartedly by the humanistic, the modernis- 
tic Christian approach. Although Swami 
Vivekananda would not endorse all the 
attitudes of the new humanistic Christianity, 
perhaps the moral code he would not 
endorse one hundred per cent, still I think 
he would be in favour of this trend. Espe- 



cially because it seems to be making more 
likely the development of the oneness of 
religion for which he was hoping. Ecu- 
menism, for example, flourishes among the 
liberal Christians. Among the traditional 
Christians, some look with great hostility 
upon ecumenism, others are quite cool 
towards it. Ecumenists are among the 
humanists and liberal Christians. 

For this reason, I think this trend in the 
direction of humanism would be applauded 
by Swami Vivekananda were he here today, 
because it does seem to be breaking down, 
to a large extent, previous divisions between 
religions and leading, conceivably, to one 
world religion in the future. Now whether 
or not you are in favour of this I don’t 
know. Whether or not you are in favour 
of traditional Christianity or liberal Chris- 
tianity I don’t know, but I think we can 
all agree on one thing : I think we can 

agree that the purpose of this Symposium 
of Religions, to develop a fuller under- 
standing of each other’s religion, is a good 
thing, and I think we can all applaud and 
acclaim the further purpose of this Sympo- 
sium which is to develop goodwill between 
the various religions. 



You are all Sons of God, immortal spirit. ‘Know’, he declared, ‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ ‘I and my father are one.’ Dare you 
stand up and say, not only that ‘I am the Son of God’, but I shall also find 
in my heart of hearts that ‘I and my Father are one’ ? That was what Jesus 
of Nazareth said. He never talks of this world and of this fife. He has noth- 
ing to do with it, except that he wants to get hold of the world as it is, : give 
it a push and drive it forward and onward until the whole world has reached 
to the effulgent Light of God, until everyone has realized his spiritual nature, 
until death is vanished and misery banished. 



Swami Vivekananda 





SITA AND RAMA 

Dr. V. Raghavan 



To Rama, her husband, who had been 
given leave by sage SutTfcsna and had 




donate words : 

‘This great virtue is gained in a highly 
refined way ; it is possible for one who 
has turned away from the evil addictions 
bred by desire. Three are the evils in 
which man indulges and which are born 
of desire ; they are : first the utterance of 
falsehood, and two others, more heinous 
than that, the seeking of others’ wives 
and wanton violence not based on enmity. 
Falsehood was never in you, nor will it 
ever be, O Raghava! Wherefore seeking 
of others’ wives, which destroys virtue? 
That is not in you, nor was it ever in 
you ; not even in your mind could it be 
anywhere, O Rama! O Prince, you are 
always devoted to your own wife, you 
who are most virtuous, true in your 
plighted word and one who acts accord- 
ing to your father’s direction. O You 
truthful one, bom with great parts as 
elder brother of Laksmana, in you 
truth, righteousness and all virtues are 
established ; all that, O Warrior ! those 
endowed with self-control can maintain ; 
and I know you, O Rama of pleasing 



looks, as one of self-control. This third, 
the terrible thing, the violence to life of 
others that one does out of delusion and 
without even enmity towards them, has 
come to you. For the protection of the 
sages dwelling in the Dajndaka forests, 

you, O valorous one! have promised the 
destruction of the demons in battle. It 
is for this that you, with your brother, 
bearing your arrows and bows, have 
entered the forest known as Dandaka. 
Therefore, seeing you who have started 
for the Dandaka, my mind is perturbed 
with anxiety ; when I think over what you 
would do, I hope it would be to our wel- 
fare and good. O valorous Rama! I do 
not like your going into the Dandakas ; 
I shall tell you the reason ; listen to me 
as I speak. The bows> of Ksatriya- 
warriors and the fuel of the fire, if these 
are proximate, fan the vehemence of the 
two all the more. There was of yore, 
O valorous one, a man of penance, of 
truthful word, pure, in a blessed forest 
where beasts and birds were living in 
happiness. Indra wanted to create impedi- 
ments to his penance and visited his 
hermitage sword in hand and wearing 
the guise of a soldier. With that sage 
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who was in holy penance in that hermit- 
age, that very sharp sword was placed 
(by Indra) as a deposit. Having received 
that weapon and intent on the safety of 
the object in deposit with him, the hermit 
moved about in the forest taking it with 
him and protecting the thing in his 
custody. Bearing the weapon constantly, 
that sage for whom the only prized 
possession had been austerities, gradually 
developed a violent mind giving up his 
stand on penance. He who had so long 
emaciated himself in austerities, lost his 
balance and began to take pleasure in acts 
of violence ; and because of this com- 
panionship with the weapon, the sage 
went to hell. Thus runs the old story on 
the companionship of a weapon. Like 
unto the proximity of fire is that of 
weapon, the cause (of harm) ; I just re- 
mind you of this, out of my love and 
regard for you, I do not instruct you. 
Armed as you are with bow, you should 
never get into the idea of killing the 
Raksasas of Dandaka without any en- 
mity towards them. I do not, O valorous 
one, like people being killed without their 
doing any wrong. For the Ksatriya 
warriors who take to the forests, this is 
all the function of their bows, namely 
succour to those who are afflicted. 
Where is weapon and where is the 
forest? Where is violence and where 
penance? The two are contradictory ; 
let us respect the conduct appropriate to 
the place. Therefore, O noble one! by 
carrying arms, one’s mind gets turbid. 
After returning to Ayodhya, you may re- 
sume your role as a Ksatriya. Indeed it 
would be to the lasting satisfaction of 
our parents if, having given up the King- 
dom, you live here as a sage. From 
virtue, material gain flows, from virtue 
flows happiness ; one gets everything 
from virtue ; virtue is the core and 
essence of the universe. The expert 



ones gain this virtue by submitting their 
self, with all their effort, to the hardship 
of different austerities ; happiness cannot 
be had easily. Always with pure mind, 

0 you benevolent one, observed the aus- 
terities of the penance groves ; you knew 
everything, indeed you know in truth all 
the three worlds. I have said these out 
of excess of enthusiasm on the part of a 
woman ; who can expound Dharma 
before you. Think over these in your 
own mind along with your younger bro- 
ther. What appeals to you, that you 
may please do without tarrying.’ 

Having heard these words spoken by 

Sit a who was devoted to her husband, 

Rama who had taken his stand on Dharma, 

replied to her: 

‘Blessed lady, daughter of Janaka and 
knower of Dharma, you who are attach- 
ed to me have spoken words which 
are beneficial and befitting you as one 
coming of a great family. But I shall 
say this which you yourself have men- 
tioned, namely that Kjsatriyas bear the 
bow so that there may be no cry of dis- 
tress. Slta, sages with whom we should 
take shelter have, of themselves, come 
and taken refuge under me. These sages 
who are practising severe austerity in the 
Dandaka forest, are in distress. They 
who are devoted to Dharma and living 
in forests on roots and fruits, are unable 
to live in happiness being afraid of 
demons who indulge in cruel activities. 
Even as they are engaged in the appro- 
priate times in their various religious 
observances in the forest, they are being 
eaten up by these terrible demons who 
live on the flesh of human beings. 
These sages, foremost Brahmanas, living 
in Dandaka forest who are thus being 
devoured, have asked me to come to 
their succour. Having heard the words 

which fell thus from their mouth, 

1 bowed at their feet and told them: 
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“Please, this is indeed an unparalleled 
shame to me that Brahmanas like 
you on whom I should wait, wait 
upon me. What shall I do?” So did I 
say in the presence of all these Brah- 
manas. All of them, joining together, 

said this: “Rama, by these numerous 

Raksasas who take diverse forms at their 
will, we have been severely harassed. 
You must protect us from them. 
Coming at the time of the oblations, dur- 
ing the Full Moon and New Moon occa- 
sions, these formidable Raksasas assault 
us ; to us, the sages in penance, attacked 
by demons and seeking refuge, you are 
the greatest refuge. Indeed by the 
power of our penance, we are capable 
of destroying these demons, but we are 
unwilling to dissipate the penance which 
we have stored up over a long time. 
Penance is fraught with many impedi- 
ments and is hard to practise, O Rama ; 
we therefore do not release our curses on 
them although we are being eaten up by 
demons. Therefore you, along with your 
brother, protect us. We are being tor- 
mented by the demons infesting this 
forest ; you are our protector.” Having 
heard these words in full, O daughter of 



Janaka, I gave my word for protecting 
the sages of Dandaka forest. Having 
promised, I, while yet I am alive, will not 
be able to undo the promise that I gave 
to the sages. Truth is always dear to me. 
Sita! I would give up my life or even 
you along with Laksmana, but never a 

promise that I have made, especially to 
Brahmanas. Therefore I should protect 

the rsis even if they have not told me 
so, not to mention when I have myself 
promised to do, O daughter of the King 
of Vaidehas! Out of love and friendli- 
ness towards me, O you pure lady, you 
have spoken these words to me ; I am 
very pleased, O Sita ; one who is not dear 
is not given any advice. What you have 
said is fit and appropriate to you and 
your family. You are my companion in 
the performance of Dharma and dearer to 
me than even my life/ 

Having said these words to his beloved 
Sita, daughter of King of Mithila, the great 
Rama, armed with bow and accompanied 
by Laksmana, entered the beautiful penance 
aroves of the forest. 

Source: Valrmki Rarndyana Aranya 
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Swami Tejasananda. 

[ The True Welfare of the Students as also of the people in general depends principally 
upon the education that we impart to them according to the time-honoured cultural traditions 
of our land. In the interest of the younger generation and the country as a whole, an 
attempt has been made in the following pages to give a pen-picture of the education India 
needs today when almost everything * is in a state of flux.] 

1. What is True Education ? and aim of all training is to make the man 

grow. The training by which the current 
Swami Vivekananda, one of the greatest and expression of will are brought under 

thinkers of modem times, said: ‘The end control and become fruitful, is called edu- 
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